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NEWS OF THE | WEEK. 


THE CRISIS. 


In another place, we have considered the historical argument for 
a creation of Peers. The great importance of the subject—the 
pressing nature of the emergency—the necessity of doing, what 
must be done, quickly—are a sufficient excuse for pressing it here 
also. It is unnecessary for us to make any profession of respect 
for Earl Grey. We cannot for a moment suppose that the friend- 
ship or the enmity of an humble journalist could disturb his equa- 
nimity. It is on the weight of our argument alone that we rely, 
when we approach the First Lord of the Treasury with the voice 
of warning, and, we think, of truth. 

The Reform Bill is to be read a third time in the Commons on 
Monday ; before our next publication, it will have reached the bar 
of the Lords ; in a few. days‘after, its first great trial—the second 
yeading—will be over; in a few days more, the second and more 
eventful trial—the Committee—will have begun. What guarantee 
has the Nation that it will pass through either ordeal? But, above 
all, what guarantee has the Nation, which for so many weary 
months has wished and wrestled for its fulfilment, with a zeal 
that no disappointment has sufficed to slacken, that it will pass 
unscathed through the second ? 

We believe that the Premier is as good a man as ever presided 
ever the Treasury of England, —that he is honest in purpose and 
steadfast in resolve. But it is in his very nobleness of nature that 
our fears have their spring. Were he imbued with the spirit of 
his opponents, he would be better able to guard against their 
wiles. Can we forget the last attempt to press Reform on the 
reluctant Peers? Can we imagine that Earl Grey foresaw its re- 
jection by so formidable a majority? Did not the unsuspiciousness 
of his nature deceive him then, and may it not deceive him now ? 
From how many of his former opponents has he a written acknow- 
ledgment of adherence? Is there any bond but that on which he 
or we ought to rely ? 

WE MUST HAVE THE WHOLE BILL. We say this from no pecu- 
liar liking to particular towns. Wecare not whether Gateshead or 
Toxteth Park, whether Whitby or Croydon, send members to Parlia- 
ment, provided the members sent be freely chosen. But we object to 
any change, however slight in appearance, when urged by men 
whose only object is from the precedent of one concession to de- 
mand another. To those who oppose all Reform, and to those 
equally who would oppose it if they durst, not so much as the 
“little dot above an i” in the detail of the measure ought to be 
yielded. Whatever be their plausibility of pretence, their pur- 
pose is not to mend, but to mar; the Bill is only to be bet- 
tered, in their estimation, by being made worse; all their alter- 
ations, however insignificant, are pressed with that view, and with 
no other. 

Is it possible, without a creation—a large creation—for Earl 
Grey to maintain his ground against the insidious attacks of the 
enemy; to which he must, in the Committee, be every day and 
every hour subjected, and where none of that sufferance is to be 


Jooked for by which victory, in the general engagement, isexpected 
“to be won ? 





We have shown in the historical argument, that, conformably 








to the most unquestioned precedents, Earl Grey has a right to 
create Peers with a view to the support of his Ministry, even 
were there no question of Reform at stake; but how is the 
right to sucha creation strengthened, and its propriety enforced, 
by the consideration of that great crisis on which the Nation now 
touches! Can it be, that two hundred men, however great in 
rank or renown, will be allowed to put down the King, the 
Ministers, the Commons, and the People of England? They might 
perchance venture to beard the Sovereign, or the Cabinet, or the 
Commons, or all three, and still hope for impunity : but have they 
well considered the power and the inflammability of the fourth 
tremendous element in the unprecedented combination with which 
they have now to grapple ? Dare they venture to beard the People ? 
Could an act so desperately foolish as well as wicked be expected to 
pass in silence? Is there not the strongest reason to anticipate from 
a second rejection of Reform, some fearful convulsion, which shall 
sweep away for ever the feeble barrier which is sought to be 
erected against the will of an entire Nation? For the sake of the 
Lords themselves—for the preservation of that order to which he 
is naturally attached—ought not Earl Grey to make such a bold, 
and open, and early display of his power, as will. effectually crush 
opposition to a measure which must be carried—or there is no 
peace for these kingdoms? 

That in order to produce such a unity of sentiment between the 
two Houses of Parliament, as will permit the public business of 
the country to be carried on, a virtual reconstruction of the Upper 
House is required, no one can doubt who looks to its late votes, or 
who has attended ever so slightly to the history of the last fifty 
years, and considered the principles. of the successive Ministers 
that have ruled the country during that time, If an earnest desire 
tomake the Reform Bill final and satisfactory led to an extent of 
disfranchisement and of enfranchisement, which in a temporary 
measure would have been uncalled for,—so, by strict analogy, if 
Earl Grey wish to make the reform of the Lords final and satis- 
factory, he must not stint the means in his hands. Nor need it 
be feared that the addition even of a hundred Peers will incon- 
veniently augment the number of the Peerage. At this moment, 
as will be seen from the subjoined table, there are 37 Peers, at 
whose death as many will be permanently abstracted from the 
House, and 45 who on dying leave but one inheriter of their honours: 
And why may not the eldest sons of Liberal Peers take their seats by 
the side of their fathers, as well as the eldest sons of Tory Peers? 
Will the Earl of Surrey discredit the benches that bear the Baron 
PrupHoE? Is the blood of the Howarps less pure than that of 
the SmirHsons? But grant that the number of the Lords 
were increased—largely increased—what then? Is ita band of 
needy or obscure individuals which we would have Earl Grey send 
up? No—we would swell the list of Peers, we would not swell 
the list of Pensioners. The men whom the Premier will have to 
select, and which the Nation is prepared to approve, are such as 
will bring an accession of wealth and honour and intelligence to 
the Upper House: they will be the People’s Peers, not merely 
because they are the advocates of popular rights, but because 
they are men whom the People as well as the King delight to 
honour. 


Peerages of the United Kingdom of which the present Possessors 
are the last Heirs. 


Titles, 

Chatham — Gambier — Fitzherbert — Farn- 
borough —Grenville — Rolle — Wellesley — 
Hutchinson (but heirs to the Viscounty )— De 
Dunstanville (but heir to Barony of Bassett. ) 

Wallace — Bexley — Lynedoch — Norwich — j 
Beresford—Clifford (abeyance) ....... , } Betw een GY tad 2... 


Brougham—Lyndhurst—Fife—Cou coal 
heirs to the Earldom of Dev we) ener etween 50 and 60. 
—Montagu.......ccccccccceereereeeees eseveeee 

Tadcaster—Keith— Melros—Stuart de Rothsay 
—Liverpool—Duiley Jecesees 

Clanwilliam—Prudhoe — eet we 
MIDY....eeeeeeeeeee sdadsicdessadeeddcsatebcbpdoves ces 


Sheffield —Sandwich— Hastings -Redesdale— : 
Ardrossan ARNT AT AR 2 20 and 


Ages of the 
Present Possessors. 


Number. 


Between 70 and 80. .... 9 


| Between 40 and 50. 


ee eeeeceecccceeees 


"Between 30 and 40. 
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Peerages towhich only ove Heir exists, who has either no issue 
or only issue female, with the Relationship of the said Heirs to 
the present Peers. 

Titles and Relationship. @ Number. 

Carteret, b.—Sydney, u.—Lake. Serer 
b.—Thanet, 6.— aseett, d.—Seleey, Da: Foes Between 50 and 60. .... 7 


Carrington, s.—Camden, s.—Mt. Edgcumbe,s. 
—Boyle, s.—Breadalbane, s.—Stowell, s.— 
Rawleigh, s.—Auckland, b.—Arden, b.— 
IIL I :scnnnhicnndnabsadienstdenatiasrsic toner 


Northwich, b.—Ambherst, s.—Oxford, s.— 
Tankerville, s.—Morley, s.—Stuart, Barony 
(Londonderry )—Rosslyn, s.—Colchester, b. 
—Wilton, b.—Brodrick, s.—Falmouth, s. 
(but other heirs to the Viscounty) ............ 


SCombermere, s.—Canning, s.—Maynard, s.— 
Abercorn, 6,—Cornwallis, s.—Lindsey, b. 
—Rivers, 6.—Oakley, s. +—Manners, s.— 
Crewe, s.—De Tabley, b. ......0. ceerseceeees 


Durham, s.—Somerhill, s.—Ribblesdale, s.— 774, 
Goderich, s. +—Dormer, s.—Moore, n. .... UBEEE TO. vencssoreres s0es ° 


* To these titles may be added that of the Earldom of Egremont, the present pos- 
sessor of which is above eighty; his brother, heir apperent, is seventy-five, and his 
a (the last remaining male capable of inheriting) is nearly fifty, and without 
children. 

+ The heir to the Barony of Oakley is also the only heir, after his father, to the 
Earldom of Cadogan. 

t The heir to the Viscounty of Goderich is the only heir, after his father, to the 
EFarldom of De Grey and Barony of Grantham. 

No notice is taken of the minor titles which are merged in those mentioned in the 
above list, and which will become extinct at the same time. 


Ages. 


Between 32 and 42. .... 10 


Between 32 and 22. .,.- 11 


Under 20 & above 10. ... 11 








SUMMARIES. 


Tue labours of the two Houses of Parliament were partially in- 
sterrupted this week,—those of the Lords by their reverence for 
Ash Wednesday ; those of the Commons by a reverence of a more 
intelligible character—they did not sit on Monday, because of the 
death of the mother of their excellent Speaker. The Lords were 
occupied on Monday in listening to Lord ELpon’s vindication of 
his character from the charge implied in Mr. Sprina Rice's de- 
fence of Lord PLunxkert, and to the defence of Lord PLuNKETT 
by the Marquis of CLanricarpe. Both statements appeared 
to be exceedingly satisfactory to their Lordships. We believe 
the worst that the worst enemy of these noblemen can allege 
against either, is that each did as others had done before them ; 
and this is all that their best friends can allege in their favour. 
On Tuesday, the Lords were engaged largely with Ancona, and a 
little with Irish Tithes and the Kilkenny trials. Ancona was dis- 
cussed measuredly, and Tithes lengthily, in the Commons, on the 
same evening. The Reform Bill, which left the Committee on 
Saturday for good, was reported, with more expedition than was 
to be expected, on Wednesday. Colonel StsrHorp made a good- 
natured attempt to detain it for one night more, but he was poorly 
seconded, and the attempt was not repeated. The Manchester 
Massacre was introduced on Thursday, by Mr. Hunt, in a good 
and temperate speech. His motion for a Committee was rejected, 
as was to be expected. We must “ bide our time” in respect to 
this, andin respect to many other matters that call for investigation 
and redress. Mr. Staniey says he would desert Reform if he 
thought a Reformed Parliament were to inquire into that foul 
transaction! Mr. Staniey may chance to be deserted, if, in a 
Reformed Parliament, he refuse to sanction an inquiry into it. 

Last night, the Lords were engaged in discussing the speech of 
‘M. Perrier on the foreign relations of France. The President of 
the Council does not come quite clean out of the Duke of WEL- 
LineGTon’s hands. M. Perrier perhaps thought, that, consistently 
with his principles, he ought to take up a milieu between the right 
and left of truth as well as of politics. In the Commons, Mr. 
Sav er’s Factory Bill was given over to aCommittee above stairs : 
Mr. Saver may therefore give it up—we never heard of a mea- 
sure that did any good after such an elevation. 

The House has during the week exhibited some fine specimens of 
that equal justice which it delights to distribute ;—e. g. Mr. CROKER 
offered to the House, on Wednesday, a string of resolutions, em- 
bodying all that he had said in his three hundred and sixty-five 
speeches against the details of the Bill, and the House printed 
them: Alderman Woop, on the same evening, offered to the 
House a petition of Copnerr—a man who has as much matter in 
him as would set up five hundred Crokers—and the House refused 
to print it, because of the expense ! 

The Scotch Cholera Amendment Bill, introduced by the Lord 
Advocate on Saturday, is for the purpose of facilitating the col- 
lection of the money necessary for the hiring and maintenance of 
hospitals and boards. The collection of money is a more difficult 
affair than the collection of cases. Before the bill come into 
operation, we hope the disease will have gone out. It is declining, 
not in one place, but every place. 


” 





The English law being mere-then-ordinarily complicated, is most 
properly and prudently left to be administered by twelve men taken 
m the common ranks of life, who know nothing about compli- 





cated subjects, and very often nothing about plain ones. Their 
honesty is quite as conspicuous as their intelligence. When it is 
desirable that they should act with. independence, they show, for 
the most part, a degree of subserviency that might grace a Borough- 
monger’s nominee—voting with the Judge in peaceful, and with 
the People in turbulent times, without once stopping to question 
the law of the one or the reason of the other. The Kilkenny As- 
sizes, justended, offer as fine an exemplification of the utility of the 
great palladium of English liberty, as Jeremy Bentruam himself 
could desire. It is quite evident, if justice is to be maintained 
among our neighbours, we must adopt some other method of en- 
forcing its behests. The process-server is first murdered, for obey- 
ing the law; the policemen, for protecting the process-server ; 
the Jury are threatened with murder for avenging the policemen. 
It remains only to slay the judge and the lawyers. The people 
may then kill one another undisturbed; the dead bury the dead, 
and solitude wake the whole. 








The French Chamber of Deputies are still engaged in discussing 
the Budget; a subject which seems to hang as long among our 
neighbours as the Reform Bill does with us. Under the head 
of Budget, however, it is to be recollected, the whole of the esti- 
mates, civil and military, fixed and contingent, are included. A 
committee of Peers has recommended the rejection of the projet for 
reviving the Revolutionary law of divorce, which had been sent 
up from the Deputies. The Minister continues to embroil himself 
with the press, notwithstanding the repeated failures of his prose- 
cutions. The editor and manager of the National, and a writer 
and the manager of the Mouvement, were tried for libel on Tuesday 
before the Cour d’Assises, and acquitted. The expedition to An- 
cona is very slightly alluded to inthe Paris journals. From what 
has been divulged in our own House of Commons, rather than 
what has been divulged in Paris, it appears that the violence of 
the commander has been distinctly disavowed by his employers, 
and a satisfactory explanation entered into with the Emperor of 
Austria. 

We have received from an old correspondent, and one for whose 
opportunities, intelligence, and strict adherence to truth, we can 
vouch—and to whose opinions, therefore, we attach more value 
than we do to most of the statements of either English or French 
journalists—a long letter on the present state of France and its 
Ministers, which we subjoin. Our correspondent is not very in- 
dulgent to M. Perier. His opinion that no liberal commercial 
treaty is to be looked for from the present Chamber, is, we suspect, 
too well founded. 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS LETTER. 
Paris, Wednesday Evening. 

My pear Sirn—The past week has presented sundry topics for debate, and 
one for history. The occupation of Ancona is a singular feat of the juste milieu, 
which, insignificant in itself, may become memorable by its consequences. 
Amidst a world of conjectures, the real pensée of M. Perrier has not yet trans- 
= or been detected. It is surmised that accident has had some share in the 
yusiness. The wind was so favourable, that the passage has been performed in 
half the time presupposed ; and Ancona occupied al garrisoned before the General 
could join his troops to assume command, or even gently break the matter, ac- 
cording to his instructions, ‘to the Holy Father. The Minister’s calculations 
thus frustrated by the celerity of the passage, the blow has finally been struck, 
it is said, when M. Perrier, true to his juste milieu, had resolved to counter- 
mand it. Meanwhile, amidst much astonishment at this sudden casting up of 
some hundreds of French troops on the Italian coast, in face of more than twice 
as many thousand Austrians, as well as many ominous forebodings of the part 
which the Great Nation is to perform on that stage, a few gleams of satisfaction 
are visible. To be sure, the town and fortress have been carried without a 
struggle, the Apostolicals not forgetting that their employer’s mission was one of 
peace ; but still the occupation wears the appearance of a ts 4 de main ; and as 
none were to be got at the Apostolicals, the blows inflicted on the town-gates 
have singularly rejoiced the hearts of the French people. It is an achievement, 
an exploit; and the promptitude of Colonel Comses has pleased the nation as 
much as it is poelinash to have perplexed the Minister. The world is now look- 
ing eagerly out to descry what, between the Legations and the Liberals on the 
one hand, and the Apostolicals on the other, will be found to be the line de- 
scribed by the juste milieu. It is considered to be the hardest problem to which 
that principle has yet been applied. The Times and Sir RicHarp Vyvyan, 
it appears, are less patient than the rest of the world, and have begun to fulmi- 
nate before we have got to the solution. Dant veniam corvis, &c. Forty 
thousand of these ill-omened birds have been long croaking in the heart of Italy, 
without disturbing the quict of these sagacious upholders of the Parogetes ba- 
lance. A flock of gentle turtle-doves perching on an insulated spot of the coast, 
are denounced as disturbers of the public peace. Sir RicHarp Vyvyav is 
easily seen through,—his pensée is obvious to the most undiscerning ; not so 
the Times, whose vagaries on this and similar questions amuse the French almost 
as much as the philippics of Lord LonponvErry. 

The late froward demeanour of the Peers has been commented on at as great 
length as the occupation of Ancona. Their refusal to blot out from the code 
the law for a public mourning on the 21st of January, has been the subject of 
much animadversion ; and more ink has been shed thereon than the importance 
of the question can justify, at least in the eyes of an Englishman. Our phleg- 
matic Revolutionists took the Bill of Rights, and left the Restoration its 30th of 
January. A people, whose individual liberty is not safe from the caprice of a 
magistrate or police-officer, might afford the journals a more substantial 
ground for discussion than the official mummery of the 21st of January. But 
the fact is, the most is made of every subject that offers ; not a point, but is dis- 
puted with a vivacity that is ort to startle and alarm a stranger. Not so 
the native; who reads his journal, discusses it with his neighbour, and does not 
feel the less secure of peace and order because the war is hot in the papers. The 
two Chambers at issue on the 2lst of January—the Peers dragging the State 
back into the slough of the Restoration—the ae checked in their small at- 
tempts at movement—have, with all their probabilities and consequences, been 
debated with much logic, some piteifage, and great vehemence. The 
logic, as usual, is on the side of Movement ; the Restoration combats with plea- 
santries. How is Government to remove the impediment? This is answered 
by the latter denying that Ministers are called on to interfere. The Ministers 
will continue to govern quite enough for one set of men; the Chambers will ad- 
just their differences as they can. Is Government to come down into the arena 
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every time they disagree on a point of morals, economy, religior, or history? 
They are at variance on the law that ordains the observance of Sunday. Must 
Peers be created to abolish Sunday ? The Deputies are about to canonize cer- 
tain departed worthies, and vote a to be great men. The Pecrs will most 
likely eject some of them from the calendar —and Ney in particular, whom 
they formerly ejected in another manner, as is known to all men. “Must there 
be a creation to pass “‘ great men?” By this sort of reductio ad absurdum, is 
refuted the argument of the Opposition, which is calling out for a sceond modifi- 
cation of the Peerage—not so much to settle the difference between tl.e Chambers, 
as to put the nobler one right with the country ; not to pass this or that bill, 
but to pass the Revolution of 1831,—itself grossly compromised, in their opinion, 
by the refusal of the Peers to obliterate this vestige of the disgraces of 1815. 
The Restoration invokes the sacred mystery of the "Trinity in Unity, and depre- 
cates such violence to one of three powers, of whom each is to be perfectly in- 
dependent, and all three to pull together. The Opposition laugls at this ex- 
ploded Anglicism, and sees only a sort of Catholic state-waggon, where the 
blacks are harnessed in front and the greys in the rear. If the Pears are to be 
modified on every occasion into unison with the Deputies, where is the inde- 
pendence of the Peerage, and where the Constitution? On the cther hand, if 
the Peers will perversely pull in a direction opposite to the Deputies, how is the 
machine to move on at all? Only, it is obvious, by overcoming the antagonist 
force, and dragging the greys up-hill backwards. The Opposition has a great 
advantage over its adversary in being able to appeal at every step to the Nation, 
which is its great political scarecrow. Za France will not submit any longer 
to bear on its forahoed the mark of the beast. Za France will redress the 
wrong and judge the difference. Now the Restoration, whose scarecrow is the 
Holy Alliance, dare not so openly appeal to the influence that upholds it. 

But Za France? You can call spirits, no doubt, from the vasty deep, but 
will they come when you do call them? At present, the Opposition is furious 
in the journals, but silent in the streets. The conflict of opinions keeps Paris in 
a state of excitation so agreeable to a Frenchman, but it stagnates in the 
provinces, unless where Carlism wages war upon Civism from behind 
Seleoanire and stone-walls. Za France—that is to say, the People—deces 
not appear to take to heart the disagreement of the Chambers; and the 
state-waggon will be pulled backwards and forwards, as now, till, moved by 
some influence from without, Za France puts itself in harness, and drags the 
vehicle, blacks, greys, and all, in its own direction. Supposing no such external 
actors upon the march of affairs, the juste miliew appears strong enough to stand 
its ground. The two Chambers will continue to agree like cat and dog, joining 
only to pass the Budget, swell the debt, preserve monopolies, and in all respects 
faithfully imitate the commercial policy of Great Britain, till individuals are 
gorged with riches, and the population, reduced to mendicity, cries out for 
universal suffrage. There are not in the Chamber of Deputies ten individuals 
who know more about political economy than Lord Wettincron or Mr. 
Gourzurn. The Centres are just equal to secing, that whether England has 
or has not made her fortune, as is said, landed and commercial men have made 
theirs ; and that restrictions and monopolies, if they make many beggars, make 
every now and then a millionaire. Persons who, in England, flatter themselves 
into the prospect of a commercial treaty, on liberal principles, with France, may 
be reckoning without their host. The French Government, in consideration 
of the countenance lent it by that of England, in presence of the Holies, may 
be willing to take off whatever restrictions are in its power to dispense with ; 
but any great amelioration of the prohibitive system would require the concur- 
rence of the Deputies, who wiil most certainly prohibit any such Utopian legis- 
lation from passing into law. The Chamber will name its commission to ex- 
amine the project of Government; and the Commission, by the mouth of its 
reporter, one M. Cuntn Grurpane, cotton-manufacturer, great economist, and 
restrictionist, will declare the said project to be good in theory, but bad in practice, 
and utterly subversive of the commercial prosperity of the country. As long as 
the twe hundred franes electors have a monopoly of the Chamber, the Chamber 
will maintain all monopolies that it can create or has inherited ; and how far 
the people are from any idea of finding the redress of their grievances in a better 
legislature, may be inferred from the total silence of the triumphant weavers of 
Lyons, who have let pass a notable occasion for saying, that they could hope no 
amelioration of their hard fortune as long as their masters’ interests were exclu- 
sively represented in a Chamber that undertook to legislate for the interests of 
all. The French people, militarily, and, it is to be feared, morally, much 
better educated than our own, is sunk in yet deeper political ignorance. — Let not 
the British reader apprehend, from the fulminations of the Opposition journals, 
that a geveral explosion is impending. These thunders roll in a region high 
above the hearing of the Masses. The populace of Paris rose upon CHARLES 
the Tenth; but it was at the summons neither of the Débats, nor the National, 
nor the Courrier, nor the Constitutionnel ; who might have debated every step of 
Government a hundred times over—as in fact they did—without effect upon the 
Masses. The authors of the Revolution were all those who retained one or more 
workmen in their service, and who, on the issuing of Cuartes the Tenth’s 
ordonnances, shut up shop and factory, saying to their men, ‘If you would have 
work, you must fight.” This rhetoric was understood by the people—are they likely 
to be so addressed again? The Chamber has come in for the lion’s share in the 
government; the Centres govern the Chamber ; and those who have employment 
to give, return the Centres. Is not here a basis broad enough for social order ? 
The juste milieu is the system of the majority of those who have much to lose. 
Fifteen years of peace and industry have done more to tame down the Bona- 

artism of the Great Nation, than all the coalitions Europe ever formed against it. 

he present order of things, uninterrupted from icv will last, till it breaks 
up as our’s is breaking up ; for, like our’s, it is founded on the prifciple of work- 
ing the many for the good of the few. Men of sense, like CavarGNnac, laugh 
at the idea of conspiracy. Why conspire, when time will do the thing better ? 
It is an idea popular with the adherents of the Opposition, that the Allies will 
look on till the order of things established in 1831 is lost in universal disorder, 
and will then seek, by favour of the general distraction, to impose a third resto- 
ration. Mavucutn concluded his last speech on foreign affairs with this pro- 
phetic denunciation. If the Toryism of the Continent be indeed so waiting, 
rusticus expectat; but if it is meditating an overt act of counter-revolution, it 
may succeed in upsetting the juste milieu, but it will only make way for the 
Propagande, which it will like less. 

Of all events unfavourable to the peace of France and the Continent, the re- 
turn of our old Tories to power would be the most fatal. They are precisely in the 
condition of the Propagandists ; war is necessary to them. “It is currently said 
here, that the Holies are waiting the issue of the Reform Bill, to decide upon 
their measures. The old Tories are deep in the policy by which a given country 
may be exasperated into acts of offence. Their diplomacy, execrated in this 
country for its heartlessness—and the Whigs are in not much better repute—is 
feared for its activity and perseverance. An Orange revolution will be attempted 
in Belgium, not for the sake of Holland, but to draw out France. There will 
be battles and sieges in Flanders, and on the Rhine; the Holies will be beaten, 
as is to be hoped ; and then the old Tories will come down to Parliament with 
the old story of French ambition, and the old Times will swell the cry; and a 
demand will be made for subsidies, and Country Gentlemen will pledge their 
lives and fortunes, and it will be a hanging matter to talk of Retrenchment and 
Reform. It may be thought that there is not a spirit of madness in this partys 

is- 








inveterately cankered as it is, to work so soon again a repetition of the old m 
chief, Read the Quarterly Review—read Sir R. Vyvyan, and the like—read 





the old Times ; and remember that it is not the Devil alone we have to keep 
down. The old Napoléon spirit will gain head with every advance of the Tories ; 
and the last will not have been long in power, before Bonapartism will be up in 
arms, from Dunkirk to the Pyrenees. It is easy to see that the Pioptgaalivin 
here do not desire the success of the Reform Bill. They want the Tories back, 
as much as the Tories want them. Each is necessary to its antagonist. You 
cannot have one without the other ; and you will not have one unless you have 
the other. The Reform Bill, as it may tend to a correction of the evils under 
which our land of promise is in grievous plight, will be a benefit to the country, 
but the good will be confined to two islands in the Atlantic Ocean. But as it 
will certainly shut the door of office on Toryism for ever, at least if the Whigs 
are not fooled into modifying it so as to suit their adversaries, it may preserve 
the peace of the Continent and be a blessing to Europe. 

t is Carnival here; and I intended, when I sat down, to write befitting 
the season, but politics are obtrusive in this age, and will be attended to first. 


The intelligence of the French expedition to Ancona, seems to 
have caused great excitement at Vienna. On the 29th February, 
when the news arrived, the Bank shares fell 20 florins. 


Cardinal ALnani has nominated his Council of three at Bo- 
logna; but no prosecutions have yet taken place. By way of 
completing the mockery of justice, this consecrated ruffian has 
appointed not merely a prosecuting, but a defending pleader, 
whose services alone will be available for the wretches who may 
be dragged before the tribunal. The Bolognese, it is said, un- 
awed by the Cardinal and his minions, make pilgrimages to 
Ancona, to glad their eyes with the sight of the ensign of freedom, 
which is soon, if the accounts be correct, to quit their enslaved 
country,—bearing, however, the Austrian eagles along with if. 
This is some comfort for the followers of the follower of St. Peter. 





Letters from the Hague, of the 7th instant, describe the settle- 
ment of the dispute with Belgium as now certain. If NicHoLas 
have really brought about this most desired consummation, he may 
say tothe journals, and to us among the number—‘ I name no 
names, but look upon me as a very ill-used gentleman.” In 
truth, both we and our brethren will owe him the amende. 


It appears that in Hesse Cassel, the office of Censor of the Press 
has become so generally odious, that no one can be found to fill it. 
On the 28th of last month, the Minister, in pressing upon the 
States the necessity of agreeing to the new law for removing the 
censorship, urged as a reason, that it was no longer possible to 
find instruments -for putting the old in execution. The papers 
were proposed to be suppressed entirely for two or three weeks, 
while the States were deliberating: a singular expedient, it must 
be confessed ! 


The Ist of March was chosen as the day on which the freedom 
of the press should be declared in the electorate of Baden. The 
day was celebrated at Carlsruhe as one of high festivity. We too 
expected our Ist of March to be one of celebration—but we must 
wait. 

Accounts have been received of the safe arrival of Don Pepro’s 
squadron at St. Michael’s on the 22nd February: this course he 
had probably been compelled to take by the gale which occurred 
off Terceira on the 18th. No damage appears to have been sus- 
tained by any of his vessels. 

Don Mievet has raised two new regiments, which he has named 
the Ist and 2d Regiments of Death,—because, we suppose, Sin was 
their parent. 





It seems that FerpINAND, asa pledge of his intentions to keep 
the peace, has ordered all Spaniards in the service of Portugal to 
quit it immediately. The army of observation, a letter from Ma- 
drid of the 1st instant says, is very small. Mriguer has assured 
his uncle, that he needs not fear Pepro—he will have the fate of 
TorR1Jos. 





A despatch from Constantinople, dated the 14th February, states 
that the negotiations respecting Greece are proceeding favourably. 
Sir SrraAtFoRD Cannine landed on the 29th January. 





The accounts from China come down to the 20th November. 
They describe trade and every thing else as proceeding in their 
customary train. The Bombay papers of the previous month 
(22nd October) mention a report, that Sir Taomas Merca.r was 
about to proceed to Canton with 16,000 troops. We suppose this 
is what the French call a bruit sourd; it has not been whispered 
in any other quarter that we are aware of. 








Debates anY Proceedings tx Parliament. 


1. Tue Rerorm But. The House of Commons met on Saturday 
for about a couple of hours; when some of the clauses which had been 
left unfinished were considered in Committee, and a few additions 
made,—one to provide for the case of a dissolution from the demise of 
the Crown, or other accidental cause, previous to the passing of the 
Boundary Bill; and another to provide a mode of assessing houses for 
the qualification of voters. An additional Schedule, L, was added, in 
explanation of the first amendment. It contains a précis of the Boun- 
dary Bill. 

On Wednesday, when the order of the day was read for considering the 
report, Mr. Croker offered a long string of resolutions, embodying the 
whole of his objections urged at various periods during the discussions in 
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Committee on the details of the Bill. His priy ohgants he said, was to have 


the resolutions placed on the journals of the House. Some conversation 
took place on the propriety of doing so; but ultimately, it was agreed that 
Mr. Croker should be gratified ; and the resolutions being put pro forma, 
and negatived, appear in the Votes accordingly. They are divided into five 
Seen heads, and amount in all to forty. The first head refers tothe Dis- 
ranchising Schedules, which are described as dependent on no fixed rule ; 
the second treats of the Enfranchising Schedules, which are described as 
framed equally without reference to any permanent principle ; the third 
refers to the Borough qualification, whose uniformity, it is declared, is 
equally indefensible with the irregularity of the four Schedules; the 
fourth blames in toto the arrangements respecting the County repre- 
sentation ; ‘and the fifth, after contending that the effect of the Bill, in 
vespect of the candidate, cannot be clearly foreseen, blames it as im- 
posing a certain and heavy tax on the country. The resolutions con- 
clude— 

“ That, for all these reasons (without adverting to the general principle of 
Parliamentary Reform), it appears that the Bill now before the House is, in 
many of its most important provisions, partial, inconsistent, contradictory, and 
unjust, likely to aggravate many of the evils which it professes to remedy, while 
it may produce new and serious ¢i/feulties and abuses, and inadequate to the ac- 
complishment of many of the niost important purposes for which it has been 
especially recommended.” 

It was agreed to take the amendments * in the same order as they had 
been taken in Committee ; that is, those of the clauses first, and then 
those of the Schedules. 

When the Speaker came to Clause 31st, Mr. Fresitr1eLp postponed 
his amendment for more effectually preserving the rights of freemen 
until the third reading. This clause, as well as the others that follow, 
were agreed to without opposition. 

On Minehead, Schedule A, being put, Mr. Lurrret. moved its re- 
moyal to Schedule B. The argument rested entirely on the assump- 
tion that Minehead included the parish of Dunster; which Lord J. 
Russe. denied. Mr. Luttrell’s amendment was negatived. 

When Dartmouth, Schedule B, was put, Sir H. Witrovensy 
again pressed upon Ministers its claim to consideration, but no division 
took place. 

Schedules C and D were agreed to without remark. 

When Cardiff, Schedule E, was read, Lord Joun Russet said, 
Ministers had given their most earnest consideration to the case of 
Merthyr-Tydvil, and had come to the resolution of placing it in Schedule 
D. At the same time, they could not consent to take from that Sche- 
dule any of the towns now in it; and they had therefore been compelled 
to procure a member fog Merthyr-'Tydvil by taking one from a county. 
The county they had fixed on for that purpose was Monmouth, the 
smallest of all those to which three members had been assigned. 


This resolution of Ministers (of which information had been given, 
previous to going into Committee, in answer to a question of Colonel 
Wood) was strongly opposed by Lord G. Somerset, Colonel Woon, 
Mr. Govunzsurn, Sir Cuartes WETHERELL, and others; and de- 
fended by Lord D. Stuart, Lord AtrHorr, Lord Mitton, and Mr. 
Hunt. The Committee divided on the motion: for Ministers, 191; 
against them, 146; majority, 45. 

The rest of the Schedules were then agreed to. 

Lord Atuorr proposed a clause to remedy an inaccuracy in the 
wording of Clause 33d. He also proposed two other clauses— 

1. To place burgage tenants in towns which are counties of themselves on the 
_ same footing, with respect to election purposes, as burgage tenants in other bo- 

roughs. 2. To give to Sheriffs the same jurisdiction with respect to election 
purposes in the newly created boroughs, as they possessed in the old boroughs. 

‘These were agreed to. 

Lord Newark offered his amendment—to place fifteen of the least 
towns in Schedule B in Schedule A, and to leave the remainder each 
its two members, as at present; to proceed in the same way by Sche- 
dules C and D, placing nine of the largest towns of the latter in the 
former schedule, and disfranchising the rest ; and lastly, to give the one 
member thus set free to the West Riding of Yorkshire. Lord 
Newark argued for his amendment at some length; and Lord Joun 
Russk.t replied very briefly. It was not pressed. 

An amendment of Mr. Honces, to add Ramsgate to Sandwich, was 
also negatived. 

Mr. C. Stuart offered, as an amendment for the words in lines 34— 
87 inclusive of Clause 11th, the following— 

‘¢ That no person nominated and appointed as returning officer for a borough 
now sending or hereafter to send members to Parliament, shall be appointed a 
p x ween Ie or overseer therein, during the time for which he shall be such re- 
turning officer.” 

It was agreed to. 


On the insertion of Merthyr-Tydvil in Schedule D being regularly 
moved, a further conversation took place on the subject. The motion 
was ultimately agreed to. 

Colonel S1stHorr moved an adjournment of the report; which was 
rejected by 162 to 16. 

The remainder of the Bill was then gone through; and it was or- 
dered to be engrossed and printed, and to be read a third time on Mon- 
day next. 


2. Tue Mancnester Massacre. On Thursday, Mr. Hunt 
made his motion for “a Select Committee, to inquire into the military 
execution inflicted on a peaceable and unarmed multitude, assembled in 
Manchester to petition for a Reform in Parliament, on the 16th of 
August 1819.” Mr. Hunt described, as an eye-witness, many of the 
occurrences of that memorable day. In one instance— 


A portion of the crowd was driven into a small and narrow court, from which 
there was only one mode of exit; at that passage the military stationed them- 
selves; and while one of them, with a cocked pistol in his hand, called on the 
people to come forth or he would shoot them, another, witha drawn sword, cut 
at every one of them as they came out from it. 


* The greater number of the amendments in Committee, are not alterations or ad- 
ditions to a bill as it appears on the second reading, but merely confirmations. Dates, 
numbers, and various other particulars, are either left blank, or, what is more common, 


printed in Italics ; and every filling up of a blank is called an amendment, 





In proof that, as was alleged at the time, the swords of the Yeomanry 
were sharpened for the slaughter, Mr. Hunt mentioned that a man 
belonging to Stockport had a piece of his skull cut clean away ; and Mr. 
Hunt exhibited the piece of skull, about as big asa half-a-crown, to the 
House. 

Many had been killed, many wounded ; and yet what had been the result? 
No legal inquiry had been instituted against the offenders; but an inquiry had 
been instituted against himself, who had experienced ill usage in common with 
others among the peaceable assembly. Neither names nor witnesses were want- 
ing to make out a case. It could be proved that the Yeomanry had assailed and 
wounded helpless females. One female was knocked down in her flight down a 
hill, and part of her person was exposed. Some persons looking from a window 
called to a Yeoman to render her that assistance which any one with a sense of 
decency would naturally hasten to render on an occasion of the kind. What did 
this gallant Yeoman do?—Would the House, would Englishmen credit it ?— 
This brave, this loyal sdldier, rode up to the prostrate woman and cut her 
across the thighs with his sabre ! 

Mr. Hunt next noticed the conduct of Meager, the Irish trumpeter— 

He had been informed by Mr. O’Connell, that Meager, on his return to 
Treland, had made a boast among his countrymen, ‘that he had shed more Saxon 
blood on that day, than had ever been shed by any single Irishman before his 
time. Why was such a ruffian, after such a boast, to roam at large unpunished? 

The honourable member went on— 

As to his own personal feeling on the subject, he was quite willing to remem- 
ber, that twelve years had elapsed, and in that recollection to drown the memory 
of all he had himself suffered in consequence of the transactions of that day. It 
was enough for him, when he recollected the object of that Meeting, to see the 
Ministry introduce such a measure of Reform as he had never expected to see 
any Government in this country introduce; and which, though it did not go 
the length that he could have desired, fully admitted the allegation, that the 
present House of Commons was not chosen by the People—the allegation on 
which he had all along built his own proposition of Reform. This, he repeated, 
was quite enough to wipe away any personal resentment that he might ever 
have felt. But if not—if he still were vindictive—what revenge might he not 
find in the events that had since taken place! Who was the Prime Minister of 
that day? The Earl of Liverpool—and where was the Earl of Liverpool? Who 
were the principal Officers of State of that day ? Lord Sidmouth, Mr. Canning, 
and Lord Castlereagh! Of these Lord Sidmouth alone remained. Where was 
Mr. Canning ?—where Lord Castlereagh—and how did he go out of the world ? 
A remarkable fact it was, that two years afterwards, on the very anniversary of 
that fatal 16th of August, while he was lying in prison, the very first letter that 
he opened detailed to him the end of that Minister. Who was the reigning 
Prince of that day?—George the Fourth—where was he? They had all gone 
to answer for their deeds, at a tribunal where no Jury could be packed, where 
no evidence could be stifled, and where unerring justice would be meted out to 
them. 

He concluded— 

In making his proposition to the House, he had not provided himself with a 
seconder ; but after what had taken place, he would call on the noble Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to second the motion. The noble lord had, twelve years 
ago, pretty freely expressed his opinion as to the transaction ; and, he presumed, 
that that opinion had not been altered by the lapse of time. The laws of Eng- 
land, and of every country, had always been unanimous in expressing their ab- 
horrence of the crime of murder; and it was because he charged those parties 
with being guilty of a deliberate and cold-blooded murder, that he demanded an 
inquiry in the name of justice and of retribution. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. He did not believe that the 
opinions of Lord Althorp on this question had altered, though it might 
not be considered prudent or politic for Government to reagitate it. 
He, however, had always considered that time could never outrun crime 
—that no lapse of years could or ought to shield murder from punish- 
ment. Mr. Hume alluded to the use of spies at the time of the 
massacre— 

He had himself been one of those who had seen Oliver inciting the people to 
acts of disturbance, and had actually assisted in carrying him in custody to the 
Home Office ; but what became of the charge which they preferred against this 
individual? Nothing: the country heard no more of Mr. Oliver till they found 
him acting as a pensioned officer of the Government in a foreign colony. 

Mr. Grorcr Lams opposed the motion, on the ground of its inex- 
pediency. He agreed, that the day of justice never went by; but the 
courts of justice were as open now as they were twelve years ago. He 
deprecated the terms in which Mr. Hunt had described the meeting, 
as well as the wording of his motion; both of which, he maintained, 
prejudged the case for an inquiry into which they called. He alluded 
to the trial at York, as having settled the question of the illegality of 
the meeting, and yet more particularly to the case of Redford v. Birley, 
at Lancaster,—where all the evidence inculpatory of the Yeomanry 
was produced, and an acquittal notwithstanding was the result. 

Lord Mitton said, he could have wished that the whole of the me- 
lancholy transaction were forgotten, nor could he help lamenting the 
motion for its revival; still, as it had been made, he felt it to be his 
duty to vote for it. 

Sir Joun Byne said, he arrived in Manchester a few hours after the 
unfortunate transaction: he had the evidence of many impartial per- 
sons on it; and his conclusion was, that the troops had not exceeded 
their duty. He made a report to Government to that effect. 

Mr. Srrick.anp deprecated the motion, merely because he feared 
that many of the witnesses whose testimony might have elucidated the 
transaction were gone to their long account: he should, however, vote 
for the Committee. 

Lord Atruorr. rested his opposition to the motion on the lapse of 
time since the transaction took place. He took a distinction in respect to 
the case,—if any individual or individuals were chargeable with murder, 
the courts were the best and the only place to try the charge; it 
was political crimes alone that called for the interposition of the House 
of Commons. When he brought forward a motion for inquiry, he pro- 
ceeded on the ground that the Ministers, who were responsible, had 
given their protection to persons who were accused of certain crimes, 
and had made themselves responsible for them. 

Sir Henry Hanprince hoped that no attempt would be made to stifle 
inquiry because Lord Castlereagh was not alive to meet it. ; 

Dr. LusuincTon said, the motion might now be defeated, but it 
would certainly come again before Parliament when the People were 
represented— 

What were the reasons he had heard urged against the inquiry? It had been 
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raid that investigations had taken place, and trials had been had; but he in- 
sisted that it remained for a Committee of the House to inquire whether any 
acts of insubordination had been committed—whether spies had been employed 
—and if employed, were they so with a view to incite those acts of insubordina- 
tion? He did not-wish-to- prejudge the question, but he would say, that if such 
facts were proved, it poe 4 be the duty of the Committee to report that these 
practices could not be pursued without exciting the indignation of Parliament 
and of the country at large. Whether there might have been fifteen persons 
killed and three hundred wounded, or not, it was the duty of the House to in- 
vestigate the matter, whether occurring at Manchester, Bristol, or elsewhere ; 
and if the constituted authorities were entitled +o praise, let it not be withheld ; 
but, at the same time, if their authority had been exceeded, let punishment be 
awarded to them. 

Sir Rozert Pret expressed his surprise that Dr. Lushington’s zeal 
for inquiry did not prompt him to move for one in the cases of Knock- 
topher and Merthyr-Tydvil. Sir Robert contended for the employ- 
ment of spies— 

If any Minister should employ a man as a spy for the purpose of exciting sedi~ 
tion, and inculcating crimes with a view to obtain victims to the law, no punish- 
ment with which such a Minister should be visited would be too great to claim 
Sir Robert’s support and approbation. But even supposing that spies had been 
parties to the conspiracies of Thistlewood and others, weuld the Secretary of 
State have been worthy of his high and important situation if he had either 
turned away the informer, or seized him for a not yet organized crime? Par- 
liament itself had recognized the employment of such means and instruments of 
information of this nature; and he would not unite in the universal clamour 
against such information,—though he would say, that in the ten years during 
which he had held office, less had been expended for the secret service than at 
any period antecedent. 

Sir Robert then alluded to the trials of Mr. Hunt at York and of 
Birley at Lancaster. In the latter case, 

The suit, which was tried before Mr. Justice Holroyd, occupied five days ; 
yet the Jury, after a consultation of between four and five minutes, found a ver- 
dict for the defendant. The inquiry did not even stop here; for, in the ensuing 
term, Mr. Evans, the counsel for the plaintiff, applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench for a new trial, alleging that justice had not been done his client. The 
motion was heard before the Judges at great length. On that occasion, the 
Judges gave their opinions seriatim, and overruled all the objections. Lord 
Chief Justice Abbott said that the magistrates were legally justifiable ; that they 
had acted with promptitude and spirit ; that their conduct deserved the thanks 
of the country; and that they had behaved with great temper and forbearance 
during the whole transaction. 

Sir Robert concluded— 


If this motion were carried, the necessary consequence would be, that in 
critical times, when powerful exertion was necessary, magistrates would be 
deterred from acting. Few gentlemen would come forward in times of emer- 
gency, if they saw that twelve or thirteen years afterwards, their conduct might 
undergo an inquisitorial examination by that House—an examination from which 
evén the grave could not secure them. 

After a few words from Mr. P. Howarp, Colonel Srrtnorp, Mr. 
Petre, and Mr. Heywoop against, and from Mr. GriLLon for the 
motion, Mr. SranLry rose to oppose it. He particularly adverted to 
the hint thrown out, that the motion would have a better chance of 
being entertained by a Reformed Parliament— 

This was a most unhappy argument in favour of Reform: and if he thought 
that a Reformed Parliament would usurp the powers of the legal tribunals of 
the land, he would be as strong an opponent of Reform as he was now an ardent 
supporter. 

Mr. James and Mr. Ewart declared their intention of supporting 
the motion. 


Mr. Hunt, in reply, spoke of the way in which the sentence of two 
and a half years’ imprisonment passed on himself had been made out : 
his informant was Mr. Justice Bayley’s clerk— 

Judge Bayley declared, he would never consent that Mr. Hunt should suffer an 
hour’s imprisonment. The Judges, when they differed as to a sentence, put their 
decisions upon — 3 and in his case, Mr. Justice Best wrote five years’ im- 
prisonment, Judge Holroyd three, and Chief Justice Abbott two. Divide this by 
four, and it gave two and a half years, the imprisonment to which he had been 
condemned—a term which had never been heard of before. 


_No fewer than four speeches followed Mr. Hunt’s reply,—one from 
Sir Rospert PEEL, one from the ATroRNEY-GENERAL, one from an 
unknown member, and one from Sir James Scarverr. Mr. Hunt 
complained of this; but the Speaker observed, as new matter had 
been introduced into his reply, speeches in explanation from those 
affected by it should be alonek 


The House then divided: for the motion, 31; for the previous 
question, 206; majority against the inquiry, 175. 


3. Irntsn TitHEs. On the question for the Speaker to leave the 
chair on Tuesday, with a view to the discussion of this adjourned ques- 
tion, Mr. Wattace expressed his intention of dividing the House; 
but he did not persist. 


_ Mr. Staney was in consequence permitted without further oppo- 
sition to go into that statement which he had been precluded from 
giving last week. He now went over nearly the same ground as that 
trodden by the Marquis of Lansdowne, in speaking to the same subject, 
in the other House, on Wednesday sennight. The resolutions which 
he moved, are as follows. 


“ That it appears to this Committee, that in several parts of Ireland an organized and 
systematic opposition has been made to the payment of tithes, by which the law has 
been rendered unavailing, and many of the clergymen of the Established Church have 
been recuced to great pecuniary distress. 

That, in order to afford relief to this distress, it is expedient that his Majesty should 
be empowered, upon application to the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Go- 
vernors of Ireland, to direct that there be issued from the Consolidated Fund such sums 
as may be required for this purpose. 

“ That the sums so issued, shall be distributed by the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
xovernor or Governors of Ireland, by and with the advice of the Privy Council, in ad- 
vances proportioned to the incomes of the incumbents of benefices, wherein the tithes 
or tithe ,composition lawfully due may have been withheld, according to a scale 
That ne as the of such incumbents increase; 
Pag t for the more effect ual vindication of the authority of the law, and as a security 
i ie sopegment of the sums so to be advanced, his Majesty be empowered to levy, 
a rt authority of an act to be passed for the purpose, the amount of acrears for 

he ti or tithe composition of the whule or any part of the year 1831, without preju- 





dice to the claims of the cler vhi i 
) the | gy for any arrear which may be due for a longer period ; 
reserving, in the first instance, the amount of such adv: i y , 
: ning al nee & the egal a en: oes uch advances, and paying over the re- 
it is the opinion of this House, that with a view to secure both the interest: 
of the Church and the lasting welfare of Ireland, a permanent change of ovale will 


be required; and that such a change, to be satisfactory and secure, must involve a com- 
plete extinction of tithes, including those belonging to lay impropriators, by commuting 
them for a charge upon land, or an exchange for or investment in land.” 

The causes which render tithe in Ireland peculiarly odious, Mr. 
Stanley stated with great distinctness— 

It was not the mere amount of the sum,—for he did not doubt, in the present 
competition for land, when tenants would promise more than they sell ever 
expect to pay, and landlords let their land for more than they could ever expect 
to receive, that if the tithes were to be wholly abolished, in many cases the re- 
mission would only go to swell the amount of rent, and that the tenants would 
not be benefited. © Nevertheless, tithes were a grievance. He put it promi- 
nently forward as a chief part of this grievance, that the tenant had to pay im- 
mediately to the minister of a religion in which he did not believe—that he did 
not follow—and who gave men no services in return for the payment. He 
would not say that they bao not to pay, nor would he say that the payment 
ought not to be enforced ; but he would say, that the direct and immediate 
payment—the transfer of property from the peasant to the ministers of a religion 
in which he himself did not believe—the payment by the Catholic peasantry 
to the Protestant clergy—was one and the diief source of the grievance. It was 
of no consequence whether the sum were 3d. or 1s.—on religious grounds, the 


| objections must be equally strong to the payment of 1s. or of 3d. ; and whatever 


remedies they might propose, unless they remedied the whole grievance, the 
objection to the payment, on religious grounds, would remain. That grievance 
was independent of the sum paid; and it was also, in fact, that the smallness 
of the sum enhanced the difficulties. He did not assert, that if the charge were 
5s. or 10s. an acre, it would not be felt as a greater evil than if it were only Is. ; 
but the greater sum would immediately demand consideration, while the amount 
of 4d. per acre was so small a sum, that a great number of people had to pay it, 
and it was including such a number which made it felt asa grievance. He 
said that the demands of the clergy were not exorbitant ; but it was the number 
of small sums claimed from small holdings, to swell the revenue of the clergy 
to its proper amount, that the people felt as a grievance, which was the per- 
petual blisser, the constant annoyance of all those who had to pay. There were 
many witnesses to the fact among the clergy themselves. It appeared from a 
paper laid before the House, giving an account of the effects of the last Tithe 
Composition Act, that of fifty-two parishes, the average number of tithe-payers 
was very considerable. According to that return, 12,824 contributed to pay 
the tithe, amounting to 11,3002. ; or, in round numbers, nearly 13,000 persons 
paid 11,0002. The sum was not all paid at once, or to the same persons. It 
was paid to the Rector—to the Vicar; it was paid to other persons; and it was 
paid in half-yearly payments; so that, accordin to the account, there were 
seven or eight payments made by each individual tenant before he completed 
that small sum he had to pay. The erent were made twice a year ; and it had 
happened that the payment of a sing e individual for which process had issued, 
for which expenses had been incurred, and on which fees had been gre ny was 
only three farthings in one half year. It was not so in England ; and it arose 
in Ireland from that miserable system of subletting and dividing land which the 
landlords of Ireland had encouraged, and which existed in no other country. 

In concluding, Mr. Stanley said— 

If, before he proposed to bring the measure before the House, he had not 
called upon the House to give a distinct pledge to make an alteration in the 
present system, and if he called for any support for the Government previously 
to relieving the distress of the clergy, and before the Government had vindicated. 
the authority of the law, and before that Government had enforced the law 
against that combination which he allowed to be most extensive, he should have 
thought himself not justified, it being impossible that the question of relief could 
be considered in detail, and a remedy applied until the authority of the law was 
vindicated. He called upon the House to apply that remedy ; but he submitted, 
at the same time, that it should first vindicate the authority of the law. He 
called upon it to teach Ireland a lesson, and show her that she might with 
safety look to England with a reliance on her justice, without attempting only 
to influence her by violence and turbulence, and act upon her fears. 

Mr. Jeruson said, he felt assured that the resolutions would not an- 
swer the purpose for which they were framed. Against the compulsory 
part of them he earnestly protested; and as for the conversion scheme, 
if unaccompanied by other measures, it would make White feet of all 
the landed gentlemen in Ireland. The entire Irish Church must be 
revised before the Irish people would be satisfied. 

_ Mr. Browntow approved of the three first resolutions, but wholly 
disapproved of the fourth— 

It might be satisfactory to those who contemplated the continuance of the pre- 
sent state of the Established Church of Ireland; but he must say at once, that 
the system could not last—that it was founded in a great mistake—that it was 
bottomed in delusion—that it was a gross anomaly. Of what advantage was it 
to the country or the people? You could not hope it would give the people 
moral or religious instruction, for the great mass of them were Catholics; and 
how could they expect that there would be any exercise of charity or good-will 
when the ministers of the Established Church lived in a state of perpetual war- 
fure with the great body of the population? If they hoped to put an end to the 
dissensions of Ireland, and to give satisfaction to the people, they must at once 
make up their minds to deal with the property of the Church as they would 
with other public property, and to make it applicable to its original purposes— 
to the furtherance of charity by the support of the poor in conjunction with a 
proper maintenance for the clergy. 

Mr. Hume reminded the House of the manner in which they had 
received a similar motion to that of Mr. Stanley, when he brought it 
forward, and how freely the epithets of plunderer and spoliator were 
applied to him. He only wished, as Government had adopted a great 
part, they would take the whole of his plan, and proceed to remodel the 
Church of Ireland entirely, without which, the people of Ireland would 
not be satisfied. Mr. Hume said, the resistance to tithe in Ireland was 
analogous to the resistance to the Stamp Act in America; and it would 
be as vain to attempt coercion in the one case as it was found to be in 
the other. He rejoiced, however, to observe the determination of Go- 
vernment to purchase conciliation, while they threatened force. He 
did not grudge the money for that purpose, nor would the people of 
England— 

The question was not an Iri-h, so much as it was an English question; be- 
cause it would enable England to conduct the Government of Ireland for the 
future without an immense expenditure, and that unfortunate spirit which had 
hitherto marked their connexion. Let the Government try to bring the Irish 
within the pale of the Constitution by acts of kindness. 

To the fourth resolution, Mr. Hume expressed his decided oppo- 
sition— 

He thought it would be both wisdom and prudence on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to declare their intention to go into a review of the whole Church Esta- 
blishment of Ireland. He knew that Ministers had business enough on their 
hands ; but if they were once to announce their intention, they might take their 





‘ time with it; and if they were to allow the Committee now sitting to take all 
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the evidence they could collect, and make a report on it, he was certain that 
evidence would satisfy every impartial man in this country that all attempts at 
coercion would utterly fail for the collection of tithes. 

; Mr. Hue O’Cownor said, of the thirteen millions of acres of land 
in Ireland, the clergy possessed one million: if this land were properly 
managed and duly apportioned, it would suffice for the maintenance of 
the whole establishment. 


Mr. W. Yarrs Peet. said, the present was a moment when the 
Ministry ought to makea firm stand— 


If they did make it, they would be supported, not only in that House, but 
elsewhere. They must determine on making no surrender to illegal combina- 
tions. The King had taken an oath to support the Protestant establishment, 
and God forbid that he should have a Minister who would advise him to v iolate it. 

: The discussion was continued by Mr. Carzw, Colonel Conotty, 
Sir Richarp Muserave, Captain Jonus, and Mr. Crampron. 

‘O’Cownnon Don spoke to the argument derived from the necessity 
of vindicating the majesty of the law— 

Without at all meaning to detract from that revere: ce to which the law is 
entitled, may it not be questioned whether the law does not divest itself of half 
its majesty, from the moment that it forfeits that high attribute that best entitled 
it to respect, namely, the attribute of justice? From that moment, it may still, 
it is true, retain power, but may it not too closely resemble the power of despo- 
tism ? and certainly there arises this worst of all possible consequences from it 
continuance, that the hatred it engenders, and the hostility it awakens, are ex 
tended to the most just, the most equitable authority. The remedies for th, 
grievances of the tithe system asks have been earlier applied ; delay has bees 
dangerous; the evils were known to exist, and yet they were not redresse 
until the people extorted from the country and this House the confession od 
their existence. The right honourable the Secretary for Ireland, when he firstf 
brought this question before the House, detailed some of these grievances, and 
this House acquiesced in the truth of his statements; but it should not be for- 
gotten, that but for the reclamations of the people, the injustice with which they 
were treated would have remained laste: ‘I wish not to palliate the ex- 
cesses which they occasionally committed. I deplore their commission deeply, 
sincerely, unaffectedly; but let those who condemn them remember the 
grounds of dissatisfaction so long allowed to remain unredressed ; and let them 
not be disposed to undervalue just complaints because they have been attempted 
ty be redressed, unhappily, through the infraction of the law. If their endu- 
rance has been long, it may be wise to make some remission of arrears that may 
be difficult to prove, and still more difficult to collect. At all events, before 
this House accedes to invest the Government with additional power, the Go- 
vernment should distinctly state what that measure of relief is which is to com- 
pomaete for extraordinary coercion. If the measure be satisfactory, coercion will 

@ unnecessary ; if it be unsatisfactory, coercion will be useless.” 

Mr. Sueu. noticed a distinction which had not been adverted to by the 
previous speakers. It was in the South of Ireland that the only ar- 
rears existed; there the population was Catholic, and there alone was 
tithe on potato ground exacted; in the North, where the population 
was Protestant, there were no arrears, and potato grounds were un- 
tithed. The House were about to make the Lord Lieutenant a tithe- 
proctor, not for Ireland, but for the potato-gardens of the South of 
freland. Mr. Sheil concluded by strongly deprecating any hasty steps 
in settling so important a question. 

Sir Rozert PEE. said— 

In the year 1652, that is four years after the death of Charles the First, a 
Committee was appointed to prepare a plan for the commutation of tithes for 
land. But it was said then that the lay impropriators in the House would never 
consent to such an interference with their »roperty, and, in fact, the plan was 
never acted upon. But even that House of Commons, which had abolished the 
House of Lords, accompanied the pledge of commutation with a resolution, that 
tithes should continue to be paid until the plan should be matured and brought 
into operation. If the resolutions now proposed to the Committee were agrecd 
to, he trusted that they would be accompanied by some provision for the mainten- 
ance of the authority of the existing law, until that which was tosupersede it should 
have been prepared and ready to be put in force. He was not unwilling to take 
into Guiplieretion some other mode of paying the clergy ; but whilst such a mode 
Was under consideration, it was necessary that they howd in the mean time re- 
eeive their tithes. He did not think that he should act with a due regard to the se- 
curity of the Church of Ireland, if he were not prepared to go into the consideration 
of that question; but he thought that the introduction of the words “ extinction of 
tithes” in the resolutions, was most unwise. If the Secretary for Ireland had 
his plan prepared—if he had the land, by means of which the commutation was 
to be ctleeted, Sir Robert Peel would not object to his following the precedent of 
every enclosure act, in which it was stated that the tithes were extinct. But as 
the plan wasnot»proposed, the effect of the introduction of the words ‘ extinc- 
tion of tithes” into the resolutions, would be considered by the peasantry of Ire- 
land: as equivalent to a declaration that tithes were extinct, and that therefore 
they should no longer be paid. It would take not less than two years to bring 
into operation any plan for the commutation of tithes; and he believed that the 
erroneous impression spreading in the mean time would extend the com- 
bination. He would give his ene to the Government on this occasion, upon 
the full and clear understanding that it was meant to provide for the Church by 
an honourable and fair equivalent. He would give his assent to the resolutions, 
on the full understanding that the revenues of the Church would be appropri- 
ated to purposes strictly ecclesiastical. 

Sir Robert considered the first of all duties was to put down resist~ 
ance to the law— 

If that was not done, Government would cease to be, and anarchy would 
exist in its stead. Having been formerly officially connected with Ireland, he 
would confess that he took a sort of melancholy interest in tracing the progress 
of those disturbances that for the last ninety years had defaced the fair pros- 
pects of that country; and he thought that he had clearly traced this one fea- 
ture in the whole of those disturbances—that the object in view was not single, 
but that whether in the first instance it had reference to tithes, to Roman Ca- 
tholic dues, to road-rates, or to rent, it specdily ramified in every direction, 
and gave evidence that it arose from. that séetlelaaidis and discontent which 
would never be satisfied until every thing was brought into discord and disunion. 
In support of this opinion, he might cite the testimony of Mr. Plowden ; from 
whose work it appeared, that the White Boys, the Oak Boys, the Steel: Boys, 
or by whatever name the rioters might be called, were unanimous in gra- 
dually extending their demands, and in never remaining stationary to the prin- 
ciple from which they set out. This was the case in 1786, when the Three 
Pastoral Letters of Mr. O'Leary were published; and it was in a similar way 
pointed out by Mr. Bushe in 1811, when sent by the Government to prosecute 
at the Special Commission then appointed. The phrase then made use of by 
him was, “ Out of the apathy and indolence of the entry, has grown the do- 
minion of the mob.” That phrase contained an explanation of the whole mat- 
ter; and in the present day it mightin like manner be said, “ Out of our apathy, 
and indolence, and connivance, has grown the dominion of the mob.” 


It was the wish of Mr. Sraniey that the first three resolutions 
should be permitted to pass ; and he offered to postpone the fourth for 


viding on the whole, all four were in consequence postponed. 


4, Ancona. On Tuesday, the Earl of AbERDEEN put some ques- 
tions to Earl Grey respecting the French expedition to Ancona. He 
commenced by protesting against “the new discipline” exercised by 
Goyernment in respect of those Peers who felt called on to put ques- 
tions respecting public matters— 

He said new system of discipline, because he had been a member of their Lord- 
ships’ House for twenty-five years, and he knew that it had always been the prac- 
tice to put questions, and to call for explanations from the members of Government, 
cither with or without notice; and it was a practice of which, when he sat on 
the Ministerial side of the House, the Bet who then sat on the Opposition 
benches had not been slow in availing themselves. And it was a matter of great 
convenience that in this House there should be such a practice. In the other 
House, frequent opportunities occurred of putting questions, and calling for ex- 
planations when questions were before the enesebeatn as on occasions of Com- 
mittees of Supply, into which generally the House resolved itself twice a week, and 
on other occasions. But inthis House there were no such opportunities ; and 
therefore it had been in every view found convenient dnd useful that explanations 
should be called for on ——— subjects, and frankly given, without its being 
necessary to resort to the formality of a motion. 

After alluding to the former discussion on the same subject; Lord 
Aberdeen went on to say, that it had always been the poliey of Eng- 
land to look watchfully and jealously to the conduct of France ; nor 
was there any thing in the present state of the latter that entitled us to 
dispense with our customary vigilance. This, he contended, proceeded 
from no injurious feeling towards France, nor any wish to provoke a 
general war, but was the best and most direct method of avoiding of- 
fence or quarrel. Lord Aberdeen vindicated himself from any im- 
putation of hostility towards the new French Government, by remind- 
ing their Lordships, that as Foreign Minister, he had been the first to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of its title, and to communicate the fact 
to other powers. Lord Aberdeen then alluded to Cardinal Bernetti’s 
note to the French Ambassador, and detailed the facts of the French 
landing, as we gave them last week— 

Now, with what objects had such a step been taken bythe French Govern- 
ment? Was it in concert with or for the purpose of assisting the Pope? Was 
it in concert with or for the purpose of assisting Austria? Was it in concert 
with or for the purpose of supporting the rebels? Or was it for the purpose of 
promoting the views of Mister * Perier at home? He was not cailed upon to 
give any opinion on the sufficiency of the grounds on which Austria interfered 
in the disputes between the Pope and his subjects, and entered the Papal ter- 
ritory ; but the grounds were intelligible, and the object was open and avowed. 
It was communicated to the Allies, and openly proclaimed ; but nobody thought 
of imputing to Austria any other object than what she avowed. The interfer- 
ence of Austria might be justified even upon the alleged new doctrines as to 
interference and non-interference, promulgated by the Ministers, and which, 
after all, were nothing more than the principles promulgated by my Lord Castle- 
reagh ten years ago. 

But he contended, that the justification or non-justification of the 
Austrian interference made out no case for the French— 

Suppose the entrance of Austrian troops into the Papal territory could not be 
justified, was that any justification of the aggression on the part of France? 
This was, indeed, punishing the Pope for Czsar’s crimes. 

He had read over twice the elaborate speech lately pronounced by 
the French Minister in the Chamber of Deputies ; and having done so, 
he remained, on the subject of Ancona, no wiserthan when he began— 

He found many fine words there, but no explanation. He found that the ex- 
pedition was undertaken for the interests of the Roman Catholic religion—for 
the interests of the Holy See—for the preservation of the integrity of the Pope’s 
dominions—for the support of national institutions—for the prevention of col~ 
lision, and the preservation of the peace of the civilized world. He should ra- 
ther have thought that the object was to produce every one of those effects which 
the President of the Council contended it was meant to prevent. 

He again reverted to the protest of Cardinal Bernetti, part of which 
he read. He observed that the surrender of the Papal troops, without 
striking a blow, did not in the slightest degree alter the character of the 
whole proceeding. It was impossible to look on the two powers as 
otherwise than ina state of actual war with each other. He particu- 
larly remarked on the infraction of the sanitory laws by one of the 
French frigates— 

It was difficult for the people of this country to understand the effect upon 
the feelings of the Italians by a violation of these laws, and the alarm which 
an event of that kind was calculated to produce in that country. There was 
at that time among the French squadron, a frigate from Algiers, which was, 
performing quarantine; and every individual who landed in the Papal territory 
from that frigate was liable to suffer the punishment of death by the sanatory 
laws. ‘This violation, therefore, of the sanatory laws, was an additional out- 
rage to the Papal States, calculated to produce anarchy and confusion, and to 
add the evils of pestilence to those of war. He mentioned this last circumstance, 
in order to show the total absence of all consideration on the part of the French 
Government when they sent this expedition to Italy, and the just feelings of in- 
dignation and alarm which it was calculated to produce in the Papal Govern- 
ment. So that onthe whole this was an outrage so strange and extraordinary, 
that it was unparalleled in the history of ¢ivilized nations. 

Earl Grey said, he had never complained that questions were asked, 
but of the purpose for which they were asked. It was not for ex~- 
planation or imformation, but in order to found upon them charges 
against Government, which, from the peculiarity of their position, 
Government could not reply to, inasmuch as, without entering into 
questions which were not ripe for discussion, it was frequently im- 
possible to show that the assumptions on which such charges rested 
were wholly without foundation. He equally deprecated the practice 
of taking occasion of asking a question to make unfounded charges 
against foreign governments. 

If the noble earl was really disposed to preserve that good understanding be~ 
tween Great Britain and France, upon which it was admitted that the peace of 
the country would depend, why did the noble earl, under the pretence of asking 
questions, enter upon a declamatory attack on the conduct of the French Go- 
vernment, without waiting till the explanation could be given, or till it was 
ascertained whether at the moment it could be given or not? Was the course 

* His Lordship, it seems, did not use the customary word Monsieur, or its ordina 


equivalent in Eyglish Mr., but the slang word Mister, in speaking of the Fren 
Minis-er, 





further discussion; but Mr. Wysr having stated his intention of di- 
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adopted by the noble earl that which was most likely to be adopted by one who 
was anxious to preserve the good understanding between Great Britain and 
France, and the consequent peace of Europe ? 

After alluding to the exposé of the French Minister,—many parts of 
which, Lord Grey said, were highly pe neccoy though on others it 
might have been more explicit,—he proceeded to the immediate sub- 
ject of Lord Aberdeen’s speech— 


When the news arrived, that the French troops had landed and had 
occupied Ancona, in the manner stated in the note and protest of the Pope’s 
Minister, Cardinal Bernetti, he could only say, that the news had come by 
surprise on the Government of this country; and that -it came equally by 
surprise on the French Government. (‘ Hear, hear!”) The consequence 
was, that the act was immediately disavowed by the French Government, as 
being contrary to the instructions given to the commander of the expedition ; 
and that an immediate communication was made by the French Government to 
the Governments of the Pope and Austria; that orders had been given for the 
recal of that officer; and this communication was accompanied by assurances 
which were calculated to be satisfactory to them: and, upon the whole, what- 
ever might be the opinion of Lord Aberdeen as to this transaction, it was not 
likely to affect the grey peace of Europe. He certainly was not disposed to 
dispute the principle of Lord Abetdeen, that every thing a age my general 
peace of Europe must be a matter of anxiety to Great Britain, He had advo- 
cated and maintained that principle, and he still adhered to it, without at all 
pledging himself to carry it out to os more or less remotely connected 
with the tranquillity of Europe. He would further say, that what had re- 
cently happened at Ancona, on its first appearance bore a character of that de- 
scription—it did appear to have an important bearing on the peace of Europe ; 
but what Ministers had done under that persuasion, they could not properly be 
called upon to state. Immediate measures were, however, taken, which were 
well received by the French Government; and they were communicated to the 
Austrian Minister, who expressed his entire satisfaction. Nay, more—there 
was not the least doubt that they gave the same satisfaction at Vienna; for they 
were only an anticipation of a request since received from that Court. ( Cheers. ) 

The Earl of ABERpEEN expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the ample explanation given by Earl Grey ; and added, that in asking 
for that explanation, he had no wish to cast a stigma on Government. 


In the House of Commons, the same evening, the subject was in- 
troduced by Sir Ricuarp Vyvyan; and a similar reply to the question 
he put was given by Lord PaLMERstTon. 


5. Brexieran Arrarirs. Last night, the Duke of WrLtLIncTron 
moved for correspondence between the English and French Govern- 
ments, in order to correct certain assertions in the speech of the 
French Minister, M. Périer. The Duke alluded to the morbid desire 
of aggrandizement by force of arms which had existed in France for 
the last forty years ; and argued from that fact, the necessity of the 
greatest vigilance in the conduct of this country towards it— 

He entertained as strong an opinion as Earl Grey himself, of the advantages, 
nay, necessity, of a close union between the English and French Governments 
to the maintenance of the general peace ; but this conviction was second to his 
anxiety to preserve the honour and interests of England untarnished. But while 
he told the noble earl that his anxiety for a good understanding between the 
two countries was second only to his anxiety for the honour of the King’s Go- 
vernment, he would also tell him that if he hoped to preserve the peace of Eu- 
rope by the cordial cooperation of France, he must not unite himself to that 
country singly, but in participation with the other great Powers of the Continent. 

He passed a high eulogium on the French military character— 

He begged it clearly to be understood, that no man was more anxious than he 
was to promote ze and union between France and England; that no man 
entertained a higher estimate of the immense resources, whether for peace or 
war, of the French people ; that no man thought higher of their ability to avail 
themselves of their immense resources ; that, in a word, no man was more ready 
to coal to the fact, that perhaps no nation on the earth excelled, if indeed it 
equalled, France in the possession of those virtues, talents, and resources which 
were calculated to render a people truly great and prosperous at home, and for- 
midable and respected abroad. In these qualities, [ repeated, France was per- 
haps more favoured than any other country on the earth ; but because she was 
so, he thought it the more bounden duty of an English minister to preserve with 
jealous care the honour and interests of this country from French encroachment. 

He then proceeded to point out the'inaccuracies of M. Périer’s 
speech (a passage of which he quoted in commencing )— 

As soon as the French Revolution was duly announced to the British Govern- 
ment, no time was lost in recognizing Lows Philip as King of the French. 
Louis Philip was admitted fully into all the treaties in force between the two 
countries, as also a party to all the treaties between this country and the other 
states of Europe. If M. Périer’s version of the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment with respect to Belgium were the true one, Louis Philip had violated a 
condition of his recognition. The treaty of peace of 1814, made over Belgium 
to the King of Holland, and the King of France was an important party to that 
treaty. e man, therefore, who represented the King of the French as “¢ en- 
couraging and promoting” the revolution in Belgium, pro tanto represented that 
monarch as a violator of a solemn compact ; but the error was M. Périer’s only. 
From the first moment of the breaking out of the Belgian Revolution, in August 
1830, to the last moment of his quitting office, the French Government had 
faithfully observed the treaty to which the Five Great Powers were parties, and 
had, in fact, acted the very, reverse of what M. Périer had represented. The 
French Foreign Secretary had, at the very outset, disclaimed all interference 
with the affairs of Belgium. When the Prince of Orange entered Brussels, 
they declared their willingness to cooperate in preventing its consequences ; 
they — their declaration when that Prince left that place; and last of all, 
when Prince Frederick made that attack on Brussels in which he unfortunately 
failed The French Government not only did not encourage the Belgian Re- 
volution, but zealously offered to cooperate with the other Powers in preventing 
the separation of Bel ium from the sovereignty of the House of Orange. He 
spoke confidently on this head, having been then himself in office; and he had 
reason to know; that even after he had left office, the French Government had 
expressed to the British Minister its anxiety to attempt again the restoration of 
the sovereignty of the House of Orange. 

The Duke concluded by moving for the correspondence. 

Earl Grey said, he did not dispute the high authority of the speech 
of the French Minister ; but he must remind the Duke of Wellington, 
that it had no such official or authentic character as made it the proper 
object of a Parliamentary motion. On a perusal of the correspond- 
ence, he perfectly coneurred with the Duke of Wellington in saying, 
that the French ‘Government did not profess to encourage the Belgian 


Revolution ; and if they did it i i i 

5 y did encourage it in reality, they committed a 
nw of faith. But perhaps all that M. Périer meant to assert was, 
that they so far encouraged it, as to prevent other powers from inter- 
fering to put it down— 





Earl Grey had no hesitation in subscribing implicitly to the statement of facts 
made by the noble Duke. _The French Government not only did not p' 
encourage, but exerenny disclaimed all interposition. The whole corres: — 
ence, as the noble Duke had stated, was conducted in an amicable spirit ; andif 
it were not presumptuous in him to say so, he might add, that the proceeding 
was highly to the honour of the Government:of the noble Duke. ( Cheers.) 

The production of the papers was, however, objectionable, because 
it would naturally lead to a call for further disclosures. M. Périer 
might say, the fear of the French power kept other states from inter- 
fering ; other states might say, they were kept from interfering from am 
adherence to principle; who was to decide? Not the papers sought 
for—they would only provoke discussion— 

He would repeat, once for all, that the correspondence showed that there was 
no pretence for saying either that Great Britain had herself entertained the in- 
tention, or encouraged it in others, to interfere in the affairs of Belgium with am 
armed force, or that the French Government had made representations whieh 
induced other states to desist from such an enterprise. ( Cheers.) 

The Duke expressed himself satisfied with this declaration; and the 
motion was withdrawn. 


6. Lorp ELtpon anp Lorp Piunketrr. On Monday, the Earl of 
Epon entered into the explanation of which he had given. notice. 
His Lordship strenuously denied that he had made the office of Chan- 
cellor subservient to his personal interests. He accepted it, he said,. 
with much reluctance, the object of his professional ambition being the: 
Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas. Of the appointments for 
his family that were pressed upon him by his Sovereign, he had de- 
clined all but one; and of that he accepted the reversion for one life 
only, and the reversion had not yet fallen in— 

Having accepted the office in 1801, he had gone out for a short time in 1806, 
but had returned to it in 1807, not, certainly, from any view to the advant 
which it might afford him in providing for his family, but on public gro 
In 1818, it pleased Parliament to create the office of Vice-Chancellor. The sa— 
lary of the ‘pase Chancellor was then 5,000/. a year; and yet the individual who 
now addressed them gave up 2,500/. for the Vice- Chancellor, and had continued 
it from that time till 1827, when he quitted office; and this he believed to be 
considered as no small sacrifice. It had been thought proper to strengthen the 
Bankruptcy Office, where heavy duties were to be discharged, and for that pur-- 
pose he had given up to those on whom the weight of those duties fell, 1,8002. 
of the fees. He might have given a certain yap pe for three lives, as his 
seam had done; but he had refused to take it for more than one life; and 

e ventured to say, that if all the value of all the offices received by his som 
were to be duly estimated, they would never reimburse him for the sums which 
his father had been out of pocket for the purposes which he had mentioned. 

He complained that, under such circumstances, he should be accused 
of having all along acted from no motive but a love of filthy lucre in 
accepting and holding place. He concluded by moving for a copy of 
the return quoted in the House of Commons by Mr. Spring Rice last 
week. 

The Marquis of CLanricaRDE next rose to perform for Lord Plun— 
kett what Lord Eldon had been left to perform for himself. The 
Marquis went over the list read by Mr. Dawson— 

In the first place, Mr. Dawson had accused Lord Plunkett of being Lord 
Chancellor of Solent 3 an accusation from which he did not mean to defend him,, 
and should, therefore, say nothing. Next in the list appeared “ the Honourable 
P. Plunkett, Secretary of Bankrupts.” Now, that Mr. Plunkett had been ap— 
pointed to the office was true; but Mr. Dawson was quite wrong as to emolu- 
ments, which were only about 3501. a year, with no salary nor regular fees. 
Thencame “ the Honourable D. Plunkett, Prothonotary of the Court of Common 
Pleas, with 1,500. ayear ;” and the same “ Honourable D, Plunkett, Examiner to» 
the Court of Common Pleas, 100/. ;” on which sum Mr. Dawson sagaciously 
observed, ‘nothing was too small for these gentlemen.” But Mr. Dawson did 
not observe that these places were not in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. Then, 
said Mr. Dawson, ‘there were, besides, three offices under that gentleman, 
each worth 500I. a year; a second assistant 200/. a year; and five other clerks,. 
whose united salaries amounted to one thousand pounds—in all 27,0002.” This 
was the manner in which he made up his accusations—he classed together a. 
long list of clerks necessary for the execution of the public business, and charged 
their salaries as money paid by the public to the Prothonotary, because he hap- 
oo to be a son of the Lord Chancellor. Then came the Honourable John Plun— 

sett, with a salary of 1,200/. as Commissioner of Inquiry into the Fees of the 
Courts of Justice. The fact was, that Mr. Plunkett had nosalary; the emolu- 
ments went to Mr. Kemis, who had held the office ; and yet Mr. Dawson laid 
the whole of the emoluments to the account of Mr. Plunkett, though he could 
not well have been ignorant how the fact stood, as Mr. Kemis was a relative 
or connexion of hisin some way. Then Mr. Dawson accused Lord Plunkett of 
having made the Honourable and Reverend T. Plunkett Dean of Down and 
Vicar of Bray. But Mr. Dawson could not but know that clergymen had 
duties to perform, and that if the persons appointed were competent to perform: 
these duties, and did perform them, it mattered not to the public whether the 
situations were held by one description of persons or another.. In none of alk 
these situations was any useless burden on the public. They were no sinecures,. 
but places of which the duties must be performed ; and the emoluments did not 
arise out of the public money at all, but came from another source. One would 
think that this statement as to the emoluments of a clergyman had come from & 
confirmed Radical, who held the whole of the property of the Church to be in 
the strictest sense of the term public property. Did Mr. Dawson mean to sayr 
that church property was public property in that sense? As to the vicarage 
of Bray, the right honourable gentleman had also committed a mistake as to 
amount, for the income was only 400/. a year, and not 800/. a year, as he had 
stated. But the accusation, if it rested on any thing at all, could only be 
founded on this, that as the Dean of Down and Vicar of Bray received emolu- 
ments from their livings, this was to be considered as a direct and grievous tax. 
on the public—a notion which could only be entertained by the most decided 
Radical in regard to church property. 

Lord Clanricarde added, that Lord Plunkett had been a twelve 
month in office, and his family had received but one favour since his 
accession to it. He vindicated Lord Plunkett from any neglect of his 
judicial duties; and pointed to the fewness of the appeals from his 
judgments, in proof of his attention to his high functions, In respect 
to the accusation that Lord Plunkett was a political judge, Lord Clan- 
‘ricarde said, when he held the Common Pleas, he paid 400. out of bis 
own pocket, on account of not going circuit, for the sole purpose of 
being present in Parliament during the discussion of the Catholic 
claims. Lord Clanricarde concluded with an appeal to their Lordships™ 
sense of interest in repressing such charges as those against Lord 

Plunkett— 

If men of station, Privy Councillors, would lend themselves to such repre= 

sentations, the result must be injurious to the Aristocracy in the eyes’ of the 
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ccuntry. For this reason, if for no other, he would not enter into recrimination ; 
. but he must say, that the course pursued with regard to his noble friend had 
‘been most unjustifiable—least of ali in these times, and in reference to such a 
-eountry as Ireland, where the people were but too ready to be inflamed against 
those who were placed in authority over them. The attack in this instance had 
“been made upon the head of the Magistracy of Ireland, and the charge was no- 
~thing less than venality and corruption. Of the character of his noble friend, it 
.-was unnecessary for him to speak: it belonged to his country and to history ; 
_ and as long as that history lasted, his glory would not pass away. ( Cheers.) 
The Marquis of LonponpErry said, he bore anger ‘as the flint 
bears fire :” he would only recur to the debate of the previous week, to 
vindicate himself from the charge of having commenced it. A discus- 
sion had occurred in the Commons, where there was a majority of 4 in 
. favour of Lord Plunkett; Lord Plunkett himself had moved for cer- 
tain papers ; and in that motion Lord Londonderry’s observations had 
originated— 


In whatever he had done, he had been influenced by no party motive: he had 
always been independent of party, affd he had shown his iishepenlonte on one 
~ occasion by giving up the man oh talents and opinions he had long been ac- 
customed to admire. He repeated, that he had no unkindly feeling towards 
Lord Plunkett ; and what had passed on a former evening was at Jeast forgiven, 
~ if it could not be entirely forgotten. The noble and learned lord had himself 
--Originated all these personal discussions by moying for papers; and if they were 
presented, and if he (Lord Londonderry) should move upon them that the salary 
of the Secretary of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland be reduced by the sum of 
5001. a year, he expected to be supported by a Ministry professing such rigid 
economy. 

Earl Grey remarked on one of the appointments—that of the 
Deanery of Down—that Mr. Plunkett, in accepting it, gave up a 
valuable living. He added, that the living had been conferred without 

Ahe slightest solicitation on Lord Plunkett's part— 

He could not recollect whether he (Lord Grey) or the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had first communicated the intelligence ; but the gift had not been made 
until after due inquiry into the manner in which the reverend gentleman had 
diséharged his clerical duties, This appointment had been made one of the 
heavy catalogue of charges ; but he wished the public to consider, whether it 
ought not to be a matter of proud satisfaction with Lord Plunkett, that he had a 
son adyanced solely from his deserts, and without the slightest application on his 
part. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON observed, that the office of Chancellor 
would be very inadequately remunerated, if the occupant had not with 
the office the means of providing for the members of his family ; and 
the late reduction in its emoluments had been such, that he feared it 
would be difficult hereafter to find persons of eminence to accept of it 

- with all its precariousness. Neither Lord Eldon nor Lord Plunkett 
could be blamed for placing their sons in the situations they then held, 
provided they were equal to the duties— 


He agreed with Earl Grey in hoping, that that would be the last they should 
hear of this senseless outcry against public men for not having overlooked the 
ties of blood and nature in disposing of the oe of office. The time of the 
House was but ill spent with such discussions :_ indeed he was sure that nothing 
could tend ‘more to injure its character in public estimation than these inquisi- 
tional investigations of the family affairs of men in high stations: at all events, 
they tended more to lower the House than benefit the public, and the sooner 

.they put an end to them the better. 
Lord Piunkertr defended himself from the charge of giving to Par- 


-liament the hours that ought to have been devoted to the duties of his 
office— 


He was appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland in December 1830; and com- 
menced his sittings in the ensuing January. A very great mass of arrear of 
business having been left to be disposed of by his predecessor, he sat the whole 
of that Hilary term, till the 17th of March; and on his rising on that day, not 
asingle cause remained to be disposed of, except at the express instance of the 
suitors, in order to be more prepared at the next term. he interval between 
Hilary and Easter terms he spent in Parliament; and having been constantly 
engaged during Easter and Trinity terms in his court, rose three days before the 
termination of the last-named term, with not a single cause undisposed of, except 
one or two, which, as in the former instance, he consented to postpone at the 
instance of the suitors themselves. He might, if he so thought fit, have devoted 
the four months of the ensuing long vacation to his domestic affairs ; but, instead 
of doing so, he devoted them to the service of the public in that House, returning 
in time to his court when he sat during Michaelmas term. This brought him 
to the last Hilary term, during which he had been charged of totally absenting 
himself, and of leaving the business to be discharged by the Master of the Rolls. 
By an arrangement which he had made with the bar, he commenced his No- 
vember sittings a couple of days before the usual period ; by which means, and 
by sitting every day from the commencement of Hilary term, he succeeded in 
disposing of every cause set down for hearing in his court, so as to be able to rise 
four or five days before the term was over. These four or five days he, in point 
of fact, spent in Dublin, having literally nothing to do in the Court of Chancery, 
so that he might, consistently with his judicial duties, have taken his seat here a 
week sooner than he did. And was this spending his time in Parliament to the 
injury of the suitors in the Court of Chancery? With respect to the assertion 
that the Master of the Rolls was necessitated to assist him in disposing of his 
own arrears, he begged leave to state, that the Master of the Rolls Hinciny sd a 
case not belonging to his own immediate jurisdiction, except one, and that was 
a case in whieh e happened to have been originally employed as counsel, and 
therefore felt a delicacy to sit upon as judge. 

Lord Plunkett added, that in appointing a secretary, he had done no 
more than Lord Manners and Sir Anthony Hart had done before him ; 
with this difference, that they bestowed an office of 3,000U. a year on 

-one individual—he had bestowed one of 2,500/. on two individuals. 
With respect to the appointment of the elder Mr. M‘Causland, a man 
eighty years of age, it emanated from the late Bishop of Derry, Mr. 

+ M*‘Causland’s old friend and schoolfellow ; and Lord Plunkett had as 
little to do with it as any of their Lordships had. 

Lord Brovucuam closed the conversation, by remarking that nothing 
could be more liberal and correct than the conduct of Lord Eldon, and 
those connected with him, in their communications with the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject of compensation for offices affected by the 
late law. Lord Brougham noticed a fact which Lord Plunkett had 

“omitted to state, but which those Peers who took no part in the legal 
proceedings of the House should bear in mind—the great assistance 

~ #endered by Lord Plunkett in the hearing and deciding of appeals. 


_7. Navy Estimates. Last night, the Navy Estimates were con- 
.. sidered in Committee of Supply. Sir James GranaM stated, that in 
the branch of the effective service for the year, he had produced a 





saving of 971,0001. He moved that 27,000 men be the number em- 
ployed for the ensuing year. 


Sir Georce CuerK said, if investigated, he believed the reduction 
would be found not to exceed 200,000/. ; but he did not point out any 
inaccuracy in the statement, except in regard to the Paymaster of Ma- 
rines,—whose place, he observed, being supplied by an inspector, it 
was not correct to say that any reduction had been made. He noticed 
also the insertion of Sir George Cockburn’s name as Major-General 
of Marines, while no mention was made of the General, Lieutenant- 


General, or Colonels. He expressed his disapproval of the reduction 
in the Coast Blockade. 


In the conversation that ensued, Mr. P. Tuomson acknowledged 
the oversight respecting Sir George Cockburn. 


Mr. Hume regretted that the reductions had not been carried farther. 
Thirty millions had beer spent, since 1816, in building ships: for sixty 
millions, he would engage to build anew all the ships in the service. 


The vote for the men, and also a vote for their wages, 851,175/., 
were agreed to. 


8. West Inpies. | When the second reading of the Sugar-duties 
Bill was moved, on Thursday, some conversation took place on the 
present state of the West Indies. Mr. Barinc, Mr. K. Doueias, 
and Mr. Hume, urged on Ministers the propriety of immediate inquiry. 
Mr. F. Buxton said, he would shortly bring under the consideration of 
the House a motion for the extinction of negro slavery, in which he 
had not overlooked the best interests of the planters. Lord Howick 
spoke of the Government measures, and the unfounded statements 
they had given rise to— 

Nothing like a threat had been held out. Government had held out a boon 
for the benefit of both slave and planter. Every one must recollect Mr. 
Canning’s language, who proposed if the West India colonies refused the 
measure he suggested, to harass their commerce, and restrict their navigation. 
That was a threat; but in this instunce Government had used no threat, but 
offered a boon, conditional indeed, of advantage to the slave. 


o% Bunce spoke of the threatening language of Lord Howick last 
week. 


The Sugar-duties Bill was then read a second time, with the under- 
standing that the debate would be taken on going into Committee. 


9. Facrortres Bit. Last night, Mr. Sapper, in a long and able 
speech, moved the second reading of this bill. He expressed himself 
a friend to machine labour, and anxious for its prosperity ; though he 
wished that infant labour should not be so extensively employed in pro- 
moting it, 

In consequence of the system which prevailed, our improvements in ma- 
chinery, instead of being a blessing, were calculated to inflict a curse on the 
country. It was said, that the children thus employed were under the direction 
of their parents, who were free agents. No assertion could be more fallacious. 
There were two classes of persons whose children were employed. One of those 
classes was compelled to send their children to work in the factories, or they must 
starve. It was very well known that relief would be, in many instances, refused 
to those who had children able to work, if they did not pts them to be so 
employed. Could a man thus circumstanced be called a free agent? There 
was, however, another class, who might be considered monsters—monsters pro- 
duced by this very system. He alluded to individuals who were profligate 
enough to live in idleness, supported by the unwholesome and exhausting labour 
of their young children. He would ask, was it to such parents as these that 
the physical, moral, and intellectual interests of innocent and unprotected 
children should be intrusted ? It was decided by the first court of justice in the 
country, that where parents did not watch over their offspring with due atten- 
tion, the children might be withdrawn from their guardianship. Was he to be 
told, that while the children 2f the rich were thus protected, there was no law 
that should be applied to the protection of the poor man’s offspring? The pre- 
sent system was destructive of human life. ew of the spinners ever exceeded 
the age of forty, and the consequence was that the number of orphan children 
was very great. A reverend gentleman, who attended particularly to the Sun- 
day schools in the neighbourhood of the factories, made it a particular item—a 
particular subject of remark—that the number of orphans attending those 
schools was extremely large. When such was the case, he demanded whether 
that immense body of infant operatives, who, under the existing system, had 
been brought into the market,—some without natural protection, and others 
not receiving from their parents that care and attention which ought to be ex- 
tended to them,—he demanded whether those children ought not to be pro- 
tected, by a law which would shield them from that over-labour to which they 
were at present exposed ? 

He noticed the length of the labour imposed on children, sometimes ex- 
tending to fifteen hours a-day. He ridiculed the notion that an atmosphere 
of 80 degrees could be healthy or agreeable, as some witnesses had de- 
scribed it. He noticed the deformities which arose from such premature 
labour, the numerous accidents in the mills, the grievance of fines, the 
punishments inflicted. He produced a heavy strap, an instrument of 
punishment used in some mills; and expressed a hope that it would not 
be too late to introduce a proviso. by which those who amused them- 
selves with such weapons should be sent to amuse themselves on the 
tread-mill. Mr. Sadler alluded to the rate of mortality in Manchester, 
as indicating clearly the unhealthiness of the system. In London, the 
mean duration of life was, he said, 32 years 2-10ths; in Paris, 31 years ; 
in Manchester, only 24 years 2-10ths. He proposed ten hours a-day 
as the period of labour, because that term, according to the best medieal 
authorities, was the utmost healthy limit. Even adult felons were only 
called on to work nine hours and a half in summer and seven and a half 
in winter. Adult slaves in the Colonies, by act of Parliament, worked 
from six o’clock to six, with three hours of rest, only nine hours in all ; 
those from fourteen to sixteen years of age worked only six hours. Mr. 
Sadler concluded— 

He wished the rules of the House would permit him to present at the bar two 
or three of these helpless and suffering infants ; for he was sure that their pallid 
features and wretched appearance would make such a powerful appeal to the 
humane consideration of the House as could not be resisted. The Government 
had proclaimed a general fast ; and he thought they had acted right in so doing. 
But let them now consecrate that fast by doing an act of justice, by relieving the 
sufferings of the afflicted and letting the oppressed go free. 

Lord Atruorr said, some of Mr. Sadler’s statements appeared 
absolutely incredible—although he acquitted him of all intention of 
misrepresenting the case he had brought forward. There were diffi- 
culties on both sides. If the employment of children in factories were 
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restricted, the effect-might-be; that -ito children would be employed at 
all, and thus greater injury would be inflicted by the remedy than b 
the disease it was meant to cure. His Lordship moved that the bill 
be referred to.a Select Committee, as the best means of investigating 
its merits and demerits. -He could not support it in its present shape, 
but hoped the Committee might so alter it as to make his support of 
it possible. 

Mr. J. T. Hore thought no such measure could be carried in opera- 
tion; and if it were, the only consequence would be to raise the price 
of the manufactured article. 

Mr. James observed, that till the evils of oppressive taxation and 
dear corn were removed, he feared the poor must bear the evil of heavy 
labour, or starve to avoid it. 

Mr. Lennarp thought that the children of all classes, and more 
especially in our crowded towns, should have some leisure for mental 
improvement. This could not be where they were liable to be worked 
fourteen or sixteen or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 

After some further conversation, the second reading took place; and 
the bill was committed, agreeably to Lord Althorp’s motion, to the 
following gentlemen,—Mr. Sadler, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Strickland, 
Mr. Heywood, Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. George Vernon, Mr. Benett, 

Sir Henry Bunbury, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Mr. Dixon, Sir John 
Hobhouse, Mr. Horatio Ross, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Meynell, Mr. Per- 
ceval, Mr. Boldero, Lord Nugent, Mr. Sheil, Sir George Rose, Mr. 
Attwood, Mr. Ridley Colborne, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
Mr. Estcourt (Oxford), Mr. John Smith, Mr. John Weyland, Lord 
Viscount Lowther, Mr. Hope, Mr. Moreton, Mr. Lennard, Mr. 
Bainbridge. : ; 


10.°Pruratitres Bri. This bill was committed pro formd last 
night. , Lord SurrrELp protested against it, as interfering with the 
rights of “Peers to appoint chaplains. In regard to its avowed ob- 
ject, it did not do what it ought to do, and it did what it ought not. ‘It 
was altogether a gross’ delusion. The principle on which to act in 
restraining pluralities, was that-of value. He would give a large dis- 
cretion in the use of the dispensing power, but he would allow of no 
pluralities of a greater amount than 300/. a year. 

The Earl of Etpon begged fora delay of two or three days, in order 
‘to remedy some serious ‘objections in the bill. _ 

Lord. Hotianp expressed his surprise that Lord Eldon took any 
interest: in the Church, after his late declaration, that he would leave it 
to look after itself. ’ : 

The Archbishop of .CaANTERBURY. suggested the commitment pro 

_formd, that the-opposers of the bill might state their objections, which 
might be discussed at a future stage. 

rhe Bishop of Lonpon defended the bill from the charge of in- 
juring poor clergymen. . He deprecated the delay of-such a bill. If it 
were allowed to: hang’ over from session to session, it would be supposed 
there was a corispitacy to defeat the real intention of the public to have 
pluralities restrained, not abolished. 

Lord Kine agreed, that value ought to be the standard, and not dis- 
tance. 

After some more conversation, Lord Krnyon remarked on the 
Bishop of. London’s. eagerness to put. down pluralities—he who had, 
previous to his elevation, held a couple of livings in distant parts of the 
kingdom. 

“The Bishop of Lonpon said, he had laid out on Chesterford, while 
he held it, more than would have purchased the advowson ; but even if 
he had done wrong, that was no reason why others should be allowed 
to do so. 

The Committee was gone into pro formd, and the recommitment 
ordered for. Friday next. ‘ 





11. RemMeprEs AGAINST THE Hunprep. There is a bill in progress 
in the House of Lords on this‘subject; and the second reading was 
meved last night by the Duke of RicumMonp. 

Some conversation took place on the propriety of including thrashing- 
machines in the bill; which was objected to by Lord MELzournsg, as 
the object of the bill was consolidation merely. 

‘The Marquis of Lonponperry thought windows ought to be in- 
cluded. 

The Duke of Wetiincton concurred— 

‘As for himself and some others, if their windows were demolished, they could 
afford to pay for replacing them. But tradesmen and shopkeepers were pecu- 
liarly liable-to have their windows demolished by mobs; and as the window- 
tax often fell heavily on them, it. was hard that when their windows were de- 
molished, they should be left without a remedy. 

Lord ELLensoroveu said, breaking of windows proceeded from the 
basest and most cowardly disposition to injure individuals. He gave 
notice of his intention to move the addition of thrashing-machines in 
Committee. 

The bill was then read a second time. 








The Court. 
‘On Wednesday, the King came to town to hold a Levee. The fol- 


Mr. orgs f M.P. for Stirlingshire, by 
Lieut.-Col. Wemyss. 

Mr. Muspratt, Director of the East India 
Company, 

Mr. Planta, on his marriage, by Earl Ba- 
thurst. : 

Mr. Masterman, Director of the East India 
Company. 

Mr. Moore, by the Earl of Fingal. 

Mr. Bradshaw, by Sir G. Seymour. 


After the Levee, a Council was 


Capt. Waike?, on yoometen, by Col. Keate. 


Lieut. James, uy faj.-Gen. ~ almon. 

Lieut. G. H. Edwards, on appointment, by > 
Gen. Sir II. Tayhor. 

Capt. Orred, by Col. Tempest. . 

Capt. Williamson, on appointment, by Col. 
‘Tempest. ; 

Lieut. Jones, by Sir H. St. Paul. 

Ens, J, Doxat, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Taylor. 


held, in order to'receive the repert 


lowing are the presentations on the 

Mr. R. Langston, on his appointment as 
Attorney-General of Malta. 

Lord Torpichen, by Capt. the Hon. H. 
Duncan, R.N. 

Mr. E. V. Neale, by Lord Bexley. 

Sir W. Heygate, on being created a Baronet. 

Mr. T. Phillips, Professor of Painting in the 
Royal Academy. 

Mr. J. Loch, M.P., Director of the East 
India Company. : 

Licut.-Gen. Lord Howard of Effingham, on 
being appointed Col. 3d Foot. 

Mr. C. E. Prescott, Director of the East 


Tndia Company. 
Lieut-Gen, Sir W. Anson, on being created 
a Baronet. , 

Mr, Frost, topresent his Translation of the 
Statutes of the Royal Guelphic Order. 
Archdeacon Bathurst, by his Grace the 

uauuaed of Canterbury. 

r. H. St. Geo Tucker, the Bis’ 

ef Bath and Wells. a 
Mr. W, Wigram, by Sir RB. Wigram, Bart. 


occasion— 

Mr. R. Bernal, 7lst Highland Light In- 
fantry, by his father. 

Rear-Admiral Sir C. Paget, on being ap- 
pointed Grand Cross of the Royal Guel- 
phic Order. 

Mr. Thornhill, Director of the East India 
Company. 

Mr. E. Hobhouse, Coldstream Guards, by 
the Secretary at War. 

Col. Sir W. Cox, by Viscount Beresford. 

Lieut.-Col. Falconer, to take leave, on his 
return to his regiment in Jamaica 

Col.’ G. Pennington, on being nominated to 
the honour of C.B. 

Capt. Aplin, R.N., by Sir J. Graham. 

Maj. R. Carnac, by the Rt. Hon. ©. Grant. 

Capt. Hamilton, on promotion, by Col. 

eate. 

Lieut.-Col. Brown, by Lord F.'Somersct. 

Capt. H. Bathurst, on his marriage, by Earl 

Lieut. Pepyal, by Ad S 
jieut. Pepyal, by t.-Gen. Savage. 

Capt. Parsons, by Cok Wood, ad 


of the Recorder. 

It had been arranged, that a Drawing-room should be held on Thurs- 
day, and every preparation was made for the occasion. The Queen 
arrived in town about seven o'clock on Wednesday ; but in consequence 
of a message from Windsor, which followed her Majesty, she returned 
the same evening, and the Drawing-room was postponed. It appears 
that the young Princess Louise, her Majesty’s niece, who has been 
long subject to a severe disorder, which has deprived her of the use of 
her limbs, became, on Wednesday after her aunt quitted Windsor, sud- 
denly and alarmingly worse. She still remains, we believe, in a very : 
precarious state. 

Others of the Royal Family have been suffering, but less severely. 
The Duchess of Gloucester is going on well. The Duke of Cumber- 
land has had a fever, from cold; but is doing well. 





Che Metropolis. 

The Bishop of Chichester is to preach before the House of Lords,. 
and the Reverend Dr. Allen, Rector of Battersea, before: the House ~ 
of Commons, on the day of the General Fast. , 

The Bishop of London has sent a circular to his clergy, recommending 
them to make collections in their different churches on the 2Ist instant 
for the poor. 

It is said that-the different: Political Unions of London mean to 
distribute meat on the fast-day to the poor, in order to change the day 
into a feast, and then to march, in four divisions, from the place of union 
(Finsbury Square), and dine at four outlets of the town !— Times. 

{ We wonder that the Political Unions do not perceive that the times 
of “blowing trumpets in the street” has now passed away. Eyen the 
chimney sweeps are grown ashamed of such childish display. ] 

At the King’s levee on Wednesday, the Recorder made his report of 
the prisoners capitally convicted last Old Bailey Sessions ; all of whom 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to respite during pleasure, except 
George Athea, for stealing in a dwelling-house, whose case remains for 
further consideration. 

Upwards of 2,000 declarations have been made to the Churchwardens 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, in favour of the new Vestry Act. 
We believe the declarations at. St. James’s in its favour amount to 
about 1,300. 

A numerous meeting of Alderman Scales’s friends took place on 
Monday night, at-the Bell, in Church Row, Aldgate, for the purpose 
of-agreeing to certain resolutions, framed with a view to relieve the 
Ward from its present mock representation. ‘The Alderman read a 
curious account of Mr. Hughes’s exploits when Attorney Hewit, 
which had been published by the order of the Surry Magistrates. | It 
seems, Mr. Hewit was the attorney in a number of actions brought 
against the hundred for windows broken in the Borough by the mob 
during the entry of the late Queen Caroline. The following is the 
statement of five of them— 


Sum to be recovered, Costs. 
£3 3 gash cisesecas. ae 0 
215 9 72 4 & 
g 4's 69 3 O 
2 0 6 66 19 6 
116 9 72 13°% 





The total sum recovered by Mr. Hewit and his partner, in actions for 
the plaintiffs and defendants—for they were alternately for both—was 
871. 9s. 2d; the total expenses 1,722/. 1s. 2d. Mr. Hughes has replied 
to this statement, because he says he will not pass by facts, though he 
may disregard argument; and his reply admits all the facts which he 
replies to. 

A meeting of the Bethnal Green Benevolent Institution was held 
on Monday night, at the Salmon and Ball tavern, Bethnal Green 
Road, for the purpose of finally completing the arrangements necessary 
for insuring the success of the establishment. A letter was read from 
Sir John Conroy, announcing that the Duchess of Kent had acceded to 
the request made to her to become patroness of the institution. A sub- 
scription of 102. was received from the Earl of Munster in aid of the 
association. An allusion being made to the 2,00C advanced to the 
parish by Government, Mr. Luff, a district surgeon, stated that it was 
to he applied exclusively to the lessening of the immense number of 
persons who were inmates of the workhouse. 

A Court of Directors was held at the East India House on Monday ; 
when the following commanders took leave of the Court previous ‘to 
departing for their respective destinations,— Captain Andrew Frederick 
Proctor, Windsor, for St. Helena, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and China; and Captain Timothy Smith, London, China direct. 

Mr. Stapylton was on Saturday enabled to undergo the fatigue of 
being removed to apartments near the Regent's Park. 

We noticed lately an instance of magisterial complaisance, in respect 
of a young lady charged with beating and abusing her servant, .because 
the servant had interfered to prevent the lady from abusing herself. 
On Wednesday, the lady—whose name, it seems, is Davenport— 
appeared at Marylebone ‘Police-office. Elizabeth Godfrey, the ser- 
vant, stated, that about a month ago, her mistress was about to commit 
suicide with a pair of scissors, as her friends had prevented her from 
marrying a green-grocer. She prevented her; and_ her mistress turned 
her rage upon her, and inflicted several wounds on her. She threw her 
down and trampled on her. . A surgeon gave his opinior that some of 
the girl’s ribs were broken. A Mrs. Bolton stated, that she was present 
when the scuffle occurred between Miss Andrews (now Mrs. Daven- 
port, but not the lady of the green-grocer, as_ originally contemplated) 
and the complainant, who, in taking the scissors from her mistress, 





had her fingers cut, and accidentally fell down. Mrs. Davenport did 
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not trample on her. Mr. Hoskins said the broken ribs were still un- 
explained, and ordered Mrs. Davenport to find bail. 

About a quarter of an hour before fiye o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
Tritton’s brewery, at Wandsworth, Surry, was discovered to be on fire ; 
and before it was possible to extinguish the flames, the whole of that 

art of the building designated the copper-house was entirely destroyed. 

he exterior of the copper is now exposed to the gaze of the traveller ; 
and the whole range of that portion of the premises are reduced to a 
heap of ruins. The present proprietors, it is said, but recently became 
possessed of the establishment; for which they gave 140,000/. The 
fire originated in the steam-engine department of the brewery. When 
the parish fire-engine arrived at the premises, it was rendered useless, 
in consequence of some villains having cut the hose. On the arrival 
of the firemen of the Phcenix Assurance, and other offices, their efforts 
were much impeded by a set of fellows, who fell to drinking the porter 
on the premises. ‘The property is said to be insured. 

On Thursday last week, a young man named Scott, of Stamford 
Street, Vauxhall Road, procured an ounce of arsenic at a shop in 
Brewer’s Green, and swallowed it at a publichouse in Titchfield Street. 
He was attended by Mr. Hastings of Vauxhall; to whom he said that 
he poisoned himself in consequence of a disappointment in love, and had 
no inclination to live. He died on Sunday night. 





Che Country. 

Lancaster Assizes.—On Friday last, William Heaton was con- 
victed of the murder of John Ratcliffe at Burton Wood, in October 
last. The most singular part of the case was the prisoner’s calling, 
without.the least seeming necessity, at the house of the father of the 
murdered man, almost immediately after the murder had been perpe- 
trated. The son of the deceased was in the house when Heaton came 
in, and was on the trial the principal evidence against him. ‘ Heaton,” 
he said, “‘ came into our house just as the clock struck ten that night, 
and asked my uncle William if he had seen his brother John. He came 
and sat down by the fire, and asked for a pipe. He smoked part of it; 
and said, ‘ I had like to have been in a skirmish last night.’ I said, 
* Who with?’ and he made no answer. I said, ‘ You have either gotten 
a black eye now, or there is a scab on one side of your nose.’ He said, 
* No, it’s dirt ;? and he rubbed his face. He stuck to it that it was 
dirt; and for satisfaction sake, I took a candle and held it up to his 
face. I then saw three marks of clotted blood. I said, ‘ Why it’s 
blood ;’ and he went very red. He said, ‘ Oh, I fell over Charles 
Hindley’s wheelbarrow, and scarred my hand among the cinders.’ He 
showed me his hand, and I observed it was all covered over with blood. 
I observed no marks of ascar. After this he sat till about twenty 
minutes after ten, and then went away.” The body of the murdered 
man was found about six o’clock next morning. The constable of 
Warrington spoke to foot-prints, where the deceased had been found, 
corresponding with the shoes of the prisoner. Some cuts in the ground 
also corresponded with a potato-fork belonging to one Pownall, to 
which the prisoner had access. There were several other circum- 
stances tending to convict the prisoner. He was executed on Monday, 
after confessing his crime. Ratcliffe had been a gamekeeper ; and the 
murder appears to have originated in some feeling of revenge. 

On Saturday, at the same assizes, John Thomas was arraigned for 
the murder of Ellen Bancroft, at Liverpool, on the 11th January last. 
‘The particulars of this very atrocious case were given at the time it took 
place. The girl was servant to a Mrs. Okell, in Brick Lane, Everton. 
On the day of the murder, the prisoner called at the house (which was 
to be let), on pretence of looking at it; but, hearing another young wo- 
man who was with Bancroft at the time cough, he went away. That 
night, the girl was left in the house alone. Next morning, she was 
found by Mrs. Okell’s nephew, sitting in a chair in the kitchen, with 
her head resting ona table, her head, face, hands, and arms covered 
with blood. She was carried to the Infirmary, where she died. Six 
silver spoons, which had been stolen from the house, were traced to 
the prisoner ; a chisel, which corresponded with the marks on the 
drawers whence the property had been stolen, was also found at his 
Jodgings. He was found guilty, and sufféred at the same time as 
Heaton. 

Ture Mancnester SunpAay Meetincs.—Broadhurst, Curran, Gil- 
«christ, Maskell, Ashburn, Lomax, and Faux, the leaders in these 
meetings, were indicted on Monday, for having wickedly, wilfully, and 
maliciously combined, conspired, and confederated together, with others 
to the number of one thousand and more, to disturb the public peace, 
and to sap the established institutions of the realm. Four of the pri- 
soners had counsel, and Broadhurst defended himself. The Jury, after 
a lengthened trial, convicted Broadhurst, Curran, Gilchrist, and Ash- 
burn; and acquitted Lomax, Faux, Maskell, and Pollard. 

The clergy, gentry, merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen of 
Manchester, have agreed to a petition in favour of Mr. Sadler’s Factory 
Bill. They contend for a restriction on the moving-power as the 
only effective restriction. This is going to the root of the matter. 

It is said that one hundred and twenty actions have been brought 
against Bristol, for damages, in one shape or another, and the total 
amount sought to be recovered is stated to be about 130,000. 

On Saturday afternoon, an explosion took place in a house occupied 
by a married couple, of the name of Platis, living in the vicinity of 
Sheffield Moor. Upon the neighbours entering the house, they found 
the unfortunate inmates on the floor; the woman badly bruised, the 
husband with his knee fractured, and the calf of one of his legs nearl 
torn off, and an infant about twelve months of age dreadfully crow f 
-After the alarm had subsided, the woman stated, that she remembered 
having some hours before put into the oven a stone bottle, containing 
about a gallon of liquor, which would not work in the cellar. This she 
“wery carefully corked up, and thought no more about, until, by the action 
of the fire, it exploded with great violence, breaking the cast-iron oven 
‘to pieces, and causing the injuries described. On Monday, the infant 
died in consequence of the accident.— Sheffield Independent. 

+ On Monday night, a fire broke out in the stack-yard of Mr. Richard 
Bishop; a farmer, at Edgefield, three miles from Holt. A stack of 


wheat, containing about six lasts, the produce of twelve acres, was en- 
@irely consumed; the other stacks of corn and hay in the yard were saved 


ied 





by the exertions of the people who accompanied the engines from Holt, 
very few of the Edgefield labourers having rendered any assistance. 
An extensive fire took place on Friday, at Hull. The fire originated in 
some sparks accidentally communicating to a quantity of dry hay which 
had been deposited close to the extensive warehouses of Messrs. Glan- 
dow, recently erected at an expense of 10,000/.: these, together with a 
great quantity of grain, and more than 400 barrels of tar, were entirely 
consumed, \ 





PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 

The disease, in London, advances very slowly. Yesterday, for the 
first time since the issuing of the official reports, the number of reco- 
veries was greater than the number of deaths, and to the cases there 
was no actual addition. dn Southwark, the excess of recoveries over 
deaths was considerable, and the diminution of cases great. In an ex- 
cellent little treatise on the Haddington cases, to which we may recur, 
a remission of the disorder there, is connected with a change of the 
weather from cold to comparatively mild. _Wedo not know how far 
the advance of the season may be connected with the changes in yester- 
day’s report, or how long the favourable symptoms may continue. We 
shall watch them. The people of Covent Garden had a meeting on 
Thursday. The doctor has not been able to find a patient, but some of 
the worthies of the parish were very anxious to find an hospital,—ex- 
pecting, perhaps, on the well-known principle of demand and supply, 
that the hospital prepared, the patients would come. The meeting did 
not entertain the same liberal views, and the scheme fell to the ground. 
Of the Volunteer Board we have yet heard nothing. | When are they 
to make their report? The following is yesterday’s list of cases for 
London and the vicinity. 

Central Board of Health, Council Office, Whitehall, 15th March 1832. 


Remaining Total Total 
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Cases before reported from other placeS ss.s+seseseecresccees 16 covees 14 


TOteh...occcccccccecccccccccevccccsecccces B17 ..+5+.426 
From the Country, the accounts continue favourable. The report 
of Thursday gave a return, from certain collieries round Newcastle, in 
which there appear 60 recoveries and not a single death. The people 
of Paisley, a few days ago, had a fumigation over the whole town: the 
result of that, or some more general cause, has been salutary—only 9 
cases remain. The cases out of London, by yesterday’s reports, were 76. 





IRELAND. 


Kwnockxtoruer Murpers.—The first trial of the prisoners charged 
with the cowardly and atrocious murders of the process-server Butler, 
and the policemen, at Knocktopher, took place on Thursday last week. 
There were ten prisoners arraigned, and one, named, John Kennedy, 
tried, The number of Jurymen amounted to seventy-five in all; of 
whom forty-two were challenged for the Crown and twenty-one for 
the prisoner,—one of the latter, a magistrate, for cause. Of the Jury 
finally impanelled, four were Roman Catholics. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral conducted the prosecution, and Mr. O’Connell the defence. The 
principal witness was Peter Harvie, the police-sergeant. He described 
the murder with great minuteness. Harvie was on duty on the l4th 
of December, with a party of thirty-five or thirty-seven police, com- 
manded by Captain Gibbons, who left Kilmaganny at ten or eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th of December with Edmond Butler, 
the process-server. They proceeded through Newmarket to Huggins- 
town. A mob came along the road after them; about a quarter of a 
mile of the road was black with them. Another crowd came across 
the field from the neighbourhood of Hugginstown. A man witha 
sash across his shoulders, like a comforter [a woollen handkerchief }, 
led the crowd, who had pitchforks, spades, scythes, bill-hooks, shovels, 
hammers, and stones in their hands. Gibbons ordered them to load 
their arms when the people were two hundred or three hundred perches 
off. The crowd followed them to Walsh’s house, where they went to 
serve a notice, crying out, ‘ We'll murder the process-server.” On the 
way back, the crowd shouted, “‘ We'll have the process-server or blood.” 
The police returned by the road to Rockhall, .and afterwards turned to 
the left into a lane, wide at the entrance, but narrower further on. 
The crowds followed them through the fields at each side. Some said, 
“Don’t be alarmed, police, we don’t want to hurt you.” Others cried 
out, when told that the police guns were loaded, ‘‘ We don’t care, they 
can only fire one shot, and then we will have the process-server in spite 
of them.” A man jumped from the field into the open part of the lane, 
and caught hold of the process-server out of the ranks, crying “ This 
is the man we want.” Butler was pulled in again by the police. He 
then got a blow of a wattle in the head from the same person who 
pulled him out. He leaned against a policeman when struck, but did 
not fall. He ‘next got a blow of a stone in the head, and fell there, 
Some policemen were knocked down in the rear by stones before Butler 
fell. Gibbons was knocked down also, and killed there. The 
said to Gibbons before he entered the lane, “ Never fear, Mr. 
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your people won't be hurt, or a hair of your head be touched.” Harvie 
got astab of a fork in the side. About fifteen or twenty shots were fired 
by the police, after the process-server and some of themselves were 
knocked down. Harvie fired. He afterwards saw eleven police brought 
in dead to the barrack-yard: most of them had cuts in the back of the neck, 
and had fractured skulls. The whole affair lasted only two minutes. 
Harvie identified Kennedy, the prisoner, as one of the mob, and as 
active on the occasion. Two other policemen correborated Harvie’s 
evidence in every material point. One of them distinctly identified 
Kennedy. The prisoner received a good character from his landlord ; 
and an attempt was made, as inall Irish trials, to prove an alibi. The 
Jury retired at five o’clock ; and after remaining until nine, returned to 
court with a verdict of acquittal. Kennedy was immediately remanded, 
to be tried on a charge of murdering Captain Gibbons. 

The next day, the Attorney-General stated, that it was his intention 
to postpone further proceedings in these trials, during the Sessions. 
He grounded his motion to the Court on the intimidation that had been 
used both in respect of witnesses and jurymen. Mr. Dickson objected 
to putting Kennedy again on his trial. It was neither just nor legal to 
put him in peril of his life a second time. The Attorney-General 
stated, that Kennedy would only be arraigned pro forma for the murder 
of Captain Gibbons, and then discharged. The other prisoners are to 
be detained, without bail, until next sessions. 

On the same day, five men were convicted of forcibly taking pos- 
session of fire-arms, and administering unlawful oaths to John Man- 
ning and his wife and daughter, in January last. The ruffians dragged 
the old man to the fire-place, and raked the fire on his feet, to compel 
him to give up thearms. These men were of the faction called White- 
feet. The only peculiarity on the trial, was the disgusting, and, as 
appeared, unnecessary production of the poor old man Manning ; who 
was brought to the table swathed in flannels, and while under examina- 
tion grew so ill as to be incapable of going on with his testimony. 
He died next morning. The case of Dolan, one of the men con. 
victed, was reserved for the opinion of the Judges; Manning 
having been removed from court without cross-examination. The other 
two were convicted on the testimony of the wife and daughter alone. 
Three of these men are to be hanged to-day. They are brothers,— 
Michael, Patrick, and John Summers. Martin Whelan, nephew of 
the Summers, on account of his youth, and having acted under inti- 
midation of his uncles, had-his sentence of death commuted to trans- 
portation for life. Dolan, the servant of the Summers’ family, was the 
most depraved of the gang: he was the man who had dragged old Man- 
ning to the hearth, and raked down the fire on his feet. 

In consequence of the language used by Colonel Conolly to Mr. H. 
Grattan, on Tuesday night, in the House of Commons, the latter 

entleman felt himself bound to demand an explanation, and sent his 
tiend, Sir John Byng, to:wait on Colonel Conolly. The explanation 
demanded was given, and the-only difficulty that remained was, whether 
it should be given in the House. Sir John Byng and Sir G. Murray 
agreed that a public explanation, or rather retraction, was not demanded 
by the circumstances of the case, and there the matter terminated.— 
Freeman’s Journal of Saturday. 

Measures are taking by the inhabitants of Limerick to procure the 
return of Moore the poet, as one of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, when the Reform Bill has passed. 

The O’Connell tribute is said by the Irish newspapers to have been 
more than ordinarily productive this year. 

On Monday sennight, a young man, named Morgan, was found in a 
dying state, on the road side near Castlewellan (Belfast), stabbed in 
different parts of the body, asif witha bayonet: he died on Wednesday 
morning, leaving a wife and two young children. 





Paganini acknowledges to having cleared 22,0002. by his visit to this 
country, and 6,0001. by his stay in Paris. 

The Paris Tribunal de Premiére Instance has given judgment in the 
actions brought by M. Pfaffenhoffen and M. Magon de la Balne against 
Charles the Tenth, and decreed that their respective demands should 
be paid out of the personal effects of the ex-King. 

The German papers state that a band of robbers, consisting of 782 
individuals, has been discovered in Prussia. This band is scattered 
over different parts of the country, and has already committed above 
500 robberies. [They are slow fellows these Germans: 780 English 
thieves would have committed at least ten thefts a-piece before the 
“beaks” got at them. ] 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 13th March. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Datmanoy and Jonrs, London—Hicerns and Davies, Dudley, hatters—J. and W. 
Prarsr, Exeter, linen-drapers— Payne and Barr, Madeira, merchants—J. and J. HEer- 
won, Sackville Street, tailors—Brrcuaty and Laycock, Leeds, woollen cloth-mannfac- 
turers—Popmore and Co. Chester, upholsterers—Honey and Smirn, Plymouth, hat- 
ters—T, and W. Burcuer, Epsom, carpenters—Rosinson and Hin1, Broad Street, 
Ratcliffe, ironmongers—WiILtiaMs and Bryant, Merthyr-Tydvil, common-brewers— 
Smrruies and Orme, Manchester, cotton-dealers—T, and W. BrerHerron, Liverpool, 
common-brewers—BENTLEY and Fisner, Wigan, glass dealers—M‘Dermotr and Co, 
Vine Street, Lambeth, linen-drapers ; as far as regards M‘DeRMort—Suay.e and Co. 
Oxford, ironmongers—Asnwortx and Co. Belfield Mill, Lancashire, fullen-millers— 
Harris and Co. Fenny Stratford, wharfingers—Jounsron and Co. Milbrook, Hants, 
patent steam-boiler-makers ; as far as regards Jounsron—Croprer and Co. Liverpool ; 
as far as regards J. Cropper, Benson, and J. and E. CroppEr—Woop and Wape, 
Ludlow, paper-makers, 








INSOLVENTS. 
Lewis, George, Vere Street, Oxford Street, broker. 
Mencenr, James, Thrapston, Northamptonshire, innholder. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
Armitage, Josrpn, and GReENwoop, James, Swainp, Yorkshire, stuff-manufac- 
turers, from March’27 to April Ll. 
te Ageti a Epwarp Cuanpter, Eccles Hill, Yorkshire, apothecary, fiom March 20 
ril 10. 
Wanina, Joun and Joseru, Lepton, Yorkshire, fancy cloth-manufacturers, April 12, 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Jonxes, Epwarp, Canterbury, grocer, 
SxipMore, Josepu, Nottingham, bobbin-maker, 
Witson, Henny, Sun Street, woollen-draper. 


; BANKRUPTS. 
Autzy, Jou, Tiverton, druggist, to surrender March 29, April 24: solicitors, Mr. 
Bennett, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn ; and Mr. Leosemore, Tiverton. 


Baxtsotomew, Josery, Derby, upholst i , : 
pacer ae rby, up! exer, March 23, April 24: . solicitor, Mr. 





Baytry, Groror, Bristol, silk-mercer, March 27, April 24: solicitors, Messrs, White 
and Whitmore, Lincoln’s Inn Old Buildings; and Messrs, Bush and Prideaux, and 
Mr. F. Short, Bristol. 

BrnckeEs, Witt1amM Tuomas, Great Newport Street, Long Acre, leather-cutter, March 
27, April 24: solicitor, Mr. Ness, Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn. 

Broster, Rrcnarp, Stockport, Cheshire, grocer, March 27, April 24: solicitors, Mr, 
Gadsden, Furnival’s Inn; and Mr. Coppock, Stockport. 

Carrtineton, Josern, Seething Lane, bricklayer, March 27, April 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Templar and Shearman, Great Tower Street. 

CampsBeti, WiILi1AM Francts, Hatton Garden, jeweller, March 23, April 24: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Robinson, Charterhouse Square. 

Dean, Jonan Fossitt, Burton-upon-Trent, provision-dealer, March 22, 23, April 24: 
solicitors, Mr, Mosley, Burton-upon-Trent ; and Messrs. Philpot and Co, Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

Emery, Exizaneru, Great Bell Alley, painter, March 20, April 24: solicitor, Mr. 
Wood, Clements Inn. 

FranvER, Henry, Sloane Square, plumber, March 22, April 24: solicitor, Mr, Allen 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 

Francis, Jacon, Brighthelmstone, mercer, March 28, April 24: solicitors, Mr. Free- 
man, Brighton; and Messrs. Freeman and Bothamiley, Colenan Street. 

Marks, Epwarps, and CHARRINGTON, WitttAm, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mark 
Lane, malt factors, March 23, April 24: solicitors, Messrs, Palmer and France, Bedford 
Row. 

MILuican, Josepn, Maryport, Cumberland, ironmonger, March 16, 23, April 24; soli- 
citors, Mr. Harrison, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street ; and Mr. Thompson, Maryport. 

Ossorne, James, Bishopsgate Street Within, cheesemonger, March 26, April 24: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Tilson and Co, Coleman Street. 

Pearce, Wiiut1AM, Lostwithiel, timber-merchant, March 30, 31, April 24: solicitors, 
Mr. Prideaux, Plymouth; and Mr. Blake, Essex Street. 

Rinostey, Joun, Biggleswade, corn-factor, March 20, April 24: solicitors, Mr. Bays, 
Potton, Bedfordshire ; and Messrs. Price and Wakeling, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell. 

Rosrtnson, W1L.1AM, Hartley Castle, Westmoreland, butcher, March 20, April 24: 
solicitors, Mr. Adamson, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn; and MeSsrs. Jackson and 
Hewitson, Rukby Stephen. 

Situ, James, and Smirn, Cuarres, Bath, grocers, March 26, April 24: solicitors, 
Mr. Nicholas, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Hellings, Bath. 

Tuompson, Anruony, St. Helen’s Place, City, merchant, March 19, April 24: soliei- 
tors, Messrs. Oliverson and Co. Old Jewry. 

Tovp, Tuomas, sen. and jun. Birmingham, factors, March 19, 20, April 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymond's Buildings, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Palmer, Bir- 
mingham, 

Tomsery, Josepn, Little Marylebone Street, victualler, March 23, April 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Thomas and Selby, Sergeant’s Inn. 

Verity, WiritaM, jun. Birkenshaw, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer, April 10, 24; 
solicitors, Mr. Flower, Bread Street ; and Mr. Carr, Gomersal. 

Wiixinson, Joun, Sheffield, tavern-keeper, March 30, April 24: ‘solicitors, Mr. 
Rogers, Devonshire Square ; and Mr, Siddell, Sheflield, 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 2, J.and W. Jackson, Strand, Stationers-—April 4, Zachariah and Novra, High 
Holborn, dealers in toys—April 6, Scott, St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, merchant— 
April 5, Skilbeck and Slater, King Street, Cheapside, Manchester-warehousemen—April 
4, Upperton, Petworth, banker—April 18, Mansfield and Hackney, Cobridge, Stafford- 
shire, earthenware-manufacturers—April 11, Evetts, Birmingham, refiner of metals— 
April 13, Hirst, Leeds, merchant—April 14, Wood, Leeds, ironmonger—April 5, Roberts, 
Ansford, Somersetshire, innkeeper—April 13, Izon, Handsworth, Staffordshire, mer- 
chant—April6, Mousley, Hanley, scrivener—April 9, Swift, Lane End, Staflordshire, 
mereer—April 6, Sayer, Beccles, linen-draper—April 16, Coates, sen. and jun. Neweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, wine-merchants—April 4, Hill, Bradwell, Derbyshire, baker—April 4, 
Sandwell, Bristol, merchant. 





CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 3. 

Welsh, Whitehaven, tallow-chandler—K night, Basing ae stationer— Wiléox, Wal- 
cot, chair-maker—Hunter, Church Passage, undertaker—Scott, St, Andrew’s, New 
Brunswick, merchant—Nouaile, Star Court, Bread Street, Cheapside, silkman—Fuller, 
Paradise Row, Islington, merchant—Mason, Pinner, horse-dealer—Clugston and Chap- 
man, Paul’s Wharf, Thames) Street, merchants—Bretherton, Liverpool, merchant+— 
Potter, Manchester, calieo-printer—G lover, Watling Street, calico-printer. 


Friday, 16th March. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

IsrarL and Brunnine, Whitechapel High Street, carcass-butchers—Heatrn and 
Court, Clack, Wiltshire, tailors—CLarxe and Baytey, Stockton, Durham, attornies— 
J. Macintyre and L. H. Mactnryre, Liverpool, provision-merchants—BartLerT and 
CriarkeE, Redditch, Worcestershire, needle and fish-hook-manufacturers—C. Donne sen. 
and C, Donne jun. Castle Cary, Somersetshire, flax and tow-spinners—Heartu and 
Warson, Aldgate, grocers—Mor.ey and Samira, Park Sawiug Mill, Sheffield, sawyers 
—Rosensere and Ascuer, York, jewellers—Smira and Gower, Battel, Sussex, black- 
smiths—J. Horr and J. Horr, Manchester, hat-manufacturers—Apams and Peacock, 
Towcester, Northamptonshire, grocers—Hrrrine and Barry, Pulteney Bridge, Bath, 
grocers—W. Wane and R, Wape, Kingston Cross and Charlotte’s Row, Portsea, 
Southampton, painters. 

INSOLVENT. 

Tuornton, Ricuarp, Horsham, common-brewer, March 13. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
JENNER, James, Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, miller. 
Jounson, Henry, Midhurst, Sussex, timber-merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. * 

Barnett, Samvet, Conduit Street, mercer, to surrender March 20, April 27: soliet- 
tors, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Strect; and Mr. Turner, Basing Lane. 

Bopman, WituitaM, and Carwarpine, Jonny, Bristcl, soap-manufacturers, March 26, 
April 27: solicitors, Messrs. White and Whitmore, Lincoln’s Inn; and Messrs. Bevan 
and Brittan, Bristol. 

Corr, Puriip, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, chemist and druggist, March 31, April 
27: solicitors, Mr. Whitehouse, Castle Street, Holborn; and Mr. Weston, Birmingham. 

Crisp, WitiraM, Bath, innkeeper, April 10, 27: solicitors, Mr. Stothert, Bath; and 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Weston, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Depree, GrorGce James, Savoy Wharf, paviour, March 22, April 27: solicitors, 
Messrs. Watson and Broughton, Falcon Square. 

Epmans, Joun, Strand, cheesemonger, March 23, April 27: solicitor, Mr, Cole, Ser- 
geant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 

FrsHer, James, Regent Street, hatter, April 5, 27: solicitors, Mr. Scott, St. Mildred’s 
Court, Poultry; and Mr. Oakes, Furnival’s Inn, 

Goater, Jonn, High Holborn, victualler, March 27, April 27: solicitors, Mr, Willis, 
Sloane Street; and Mr. Green, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

Lounp, Jonn, Hooper Street, Westminster Road, victualler, March 24, April 27: so- 
licitors, Mr. Fry, Child’s Place, Temple Bar; and Mr. Ck 

Reynoutps, JonatHan, Union Street, New Hoxton, coal-dealer, April 5, 27 
Mr. Scott, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

Sat, Tuomas, Birmingham, livery-stable-keeper, April 4, 5, 27: solicitors, Mr. Bigg 
Southampton Buildings; and Mr. Haywood, Birmingham. 

Taytor, Joun, Nottingham, boot-maker, March 27, April 27: solicitors, Mr. Wood, 
Nottingham; and Messrs. Haslam and Bischoff, Copthall Court. 

WoopriEtp, Tuomas, White Street, Moorfields, horse-dealer, March 27, April 27: so- 
licitor, Mr. Waller, Finsbury Circus. 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 6, Davis, Chelsea, tallow-chandler—March 19, Fellowes, Aldersgate Street, 
broker—April 9, Shirley, New Bridge Street, wine-merchant—April 9, Bennell, Ken- 
nington Lane, Surry, boarding house-keeper—April 9, Backhouse, Great St. Helen’s, 
insurance-broker—April 9, Marsh, Tutbury, Staffordshire, grocer—April 7, Buchanan, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk, maltster—April 9, Vann, Braunstone, Northampton, coal-merchant 
—April 11, Farr, Bristol, silversmith—April 9, W. C. and J. Daughtrey, Kidder- 
minster, Worcestershire, carpet-manufacturers—April 9, T. Dobson sen., J. Dobson, and 
T. Dobson jun., Kidderminster, Worcestershire, carpet-manufacturers—April 16, 
Johnson, Liverpool, painter. ; 





: solicitor, 


CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 6. 
Touge, Grappenhall, Cheshire, dealer—Davis, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, engine- 
maker—Emans, Birmingham, bookseller—De Buck, Broad Street Buildings, general- 


, <ceagaittae Zeller, Great Winchester Street, merchant—Lloyd, Liverpool} linen- 
aper, : 





* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 





Spectator Orrice, Saturpay, Two o’CLock. 

The only arrival to-day, of the least interest, is that of a German 
mail, bringing a rescript of the King of Bavaria for the suppression 
of all political associations in his dominions. 

The military spirit of the Chamber of Deputies seems by no means 
great, notwithstanding the morbid desire of which the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON speaks. On Wednesday, they cut off 6,000/. from the allow- 
ances of the Marshals, about one fourth of the whole; although Sovrr 
talked big of his determination to keep both his own and his compa- 
nions’ pensions intact, and although M. Penter spoke of the increasing 
prosperity of the country as rendering such a reduction unnecessary. — 





We mentioned in our last week’s second edition, a letter of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON which the Marquis of LonponpERRy had given to the 
King. The Morning Post says it was a long document, and so written 
and argued as never was document before; that the King did not read 
it (not having, we suppose, a relish for long documents), but sent it 
direct to Earl Grey. The Post expresses a wish for its publication ; 
so do we: We should like to see it; and though we share his Majesty's 
dislike for long documents in general, we pledge ourselves to read the 
Duke’s—and answer it too, if it require an answer. 


We approve highly of the recommendation of a collection being made 
for the poor at the deith-teeis on the ensuing Fast-day ; but, to in- 
duce people to give with liberality and confidence, some satisfactory 
assurance should be given of the money so bestowed being faithfully 
and judiciously applied. Parochial authorities, we need hardly say, are 
looked upon pretty generally with some misgivings ; and some channel 
through whieh donations could not merge in the poor-rates would be 
highly desirable upon this occasion.—Morning Herald 

The following appeared in the Times of Tuesday 

“ The Reverend Henry Blunt, of the Chapeljin Sloane Street, has accepted the living 
of Chelsea. So much for pluralities !” 

Our contemporary is wholly mistaken. The fact is, that the living 
of Chelsea was offered to Mr. Biunt, by Lord Oak ey, and his accept- 
ance of it was pressed by many of the parishioners; but the offer was, 
notwithstanding, steadily though respectfully declined. Instead of “ So 
much for pluralities,” we fear we may say, in respect of Mr. Biunvt’s 
praiseworthy conduct, “So much for singularity !” 


The Silk trade of the City are at a complete stand, until they shall 
learn the intentions of the Committee; before which, it seems, the 
manufacturers refuse to appear, as they deem, from the known senti- 
ments of the members, that their case is already prejudged. 








& Tur Lirrix Briws.”—These nice little projets have appeared 
in the Daily Papers since our last publication. The Antis, ashamed 
of their Mock Reform, have now the effrontery to deny the charge 
of originating it. We pledge ourselves thatthe Bills were cautiously 
circulated, by the most important, though most ha¢knied member of the 
Opposition; that they were given to many members of Parliament ; 
that many were sounded on their merits, particularly on the franchise. 
The Bills were printed by Davison. Let the barrister (the Deputy 
Recorder of a great Boroughmonger’s Corporation) who is said to 
have drawn, or “perused and settled” them, come forward and avow 
himself, and give the names of those who employed hin! The Morn- 
ing Post charges the Reformers with the fabrication. We charge the 
Anti-Reformers with abandoning their own illegitimate offspring, and 
placing them as foundlings at our doors. 





MR. CARPENTER AND THE PENNY PAPERS. 
21, Paternoster Row, 14th March. 

Srr—May I beg the favour of being absolved from, an imputation affixed upon me in 
your not ice of my Scripture Natural History, which I am extremely anxious to escape 
from—i. ¢. of being the author of the “ Penny Papers ;”" by which I understand, as doves 
the public generally, the Poor Man's Guardian. Not only have I never been connected 
with these papers, but I have, publicly and privately, orally and by the press, deprecated 
their violent tone, and protested against the foolish and mischievous character of 1 
of the doctrines put forth intheir pages. I have certainly written two or three art cles 
for their pages, but they were only in selfdefence against a virulent attack of Mr. 
Henry Hun, M.P. and some of his friends, who chose to make these papers the me- 
dium of theircommunications. I can confidently appeal to the readers of my publica- 
tions, however, in proof of the fact, that my object has ever been to impress uj} 
minds of the working classes, in opposition to the Poor Man's Guardian, that know 
and moral power, and not violence or brute force, were the only means they conk 
cessfully employ in the pursuit of political and social happiness. 

Severe illness will plead my apology for this scrawl. 

Your obedient servant, 
WitiiaM CARPENTER. 

{We willingly give Mr. Carpenver’s appeal a place. His un- 
stamped Political Letter was afourpenny paper. We only through in- 
advertence confounded it with the Penny Papers; whose fallacies, we 
perceive from his Address to the Working Classes, he does combat, and, 
we feel bound to add, ably. ] 










Cuo.era 1x Lonnox.—The report of the 17th gives, for South- 
wark, 25 new cases, 16 deaths, 12 recoveries. It presents no other pro- 
minent feature. 

C!Taxes on Know.encr.$-The President, Vice-Presidents, and 
Committee of the Worcester Literary and Scientific Institution, have 
unanimously agreed to petition fer a repeal of these taxes, and to for- 
ward the petition to Mr. Bulwer. No men are better entitled to give 
an opinion on the subject than the petitioners ; and they state their con- 
viction of the importance of diffusing knowledge, observing the great 
superiority, in all the moral and social relations of life, of those who 
read to those who do not. The petition also points out how much the 
productive industry of the country is cramped by these taxes, how the 
community suffers from uncontrolled local exactions and abuses, which 
an extended press would be the means of checking. _ It also states the 


sober conyiction of the petitioners, that, in as far as the Midland 
Counties are concerned, the revenue would not suffer if the taxes were 
reduced one half. The petition thus concludes—‘“ Your petitioners 





therefore humbly implore your honourable House, as it values the pros.| 
perity, the any eee and the morality of the people, to abolish or! 


greatly reduce all taxes on knowledge, especially those on periodicals} 
and advertisements.” ’ 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


| March 15, 1832.—J. W. Luszock, Esq. Vice-President and Treasurer, in the 
Chair. The following candidates for election were proposed—James David 
Forbes, Esq. F.R.S. Ed. of Greenhill, near Edinburgh ; Lieutenant William 
Samuel Stratford, R.N. Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac; Michael 
Thomas Sadler, Esq. M.P. of Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square ; Howard 
Elphinstone, Esq. M.A. of Eaton Place, Belgrave Square. The following 
—— were received, viz.—the Lives of Kepler and of Galileo; by John 
Jrinkwater, Esq. The Article of Weights and Measures, from the Westmin- 
ster Review ; presented by J. Clarke, Esq. The Anti- Slavery Reporter, No. 
94, Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society, 4th and 18th February 1832. 
The following papers were read—l. “Further Notice of the New Volcano in 
the Mediterranean ;” by John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. Assistant Inspector of 
Army Hospitals. 2. “ A Method of Deducing the Longitude from the Moon’s 
Right Ascension ;” by Thomas Kerigan, R.N. communicated by Admiral Sir 
Edward Codrington, F.R.S. ' 





THE MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcuanGe, Fripay Evenine. 

Three per Cents. closed on Saturday at 834 §, and Exchequer Bills at 8s. to 
9s. premium, after a day of considerable activity. Bargains in New Dutch 
Five per Cents. were also effected the same day, as high as 80}. The advance 
of Consols was maintained on Monday ; on Tuesday the news of the Ancona 
affair produced a slight stagnation, which, however, was not great. Altogether, 
the prices during the week have been very nearly uniform. Consols close to-day 
at 833 3. In Exchequer Bills there is no alteration. There has been con- 
siderable business in Foreign Stocks during the week, particularly Dutch. The 
23 per Cents. were at one period as high as 44, but fell on Tuesday to 42. 

The Stock Exchange Committee are engaged in considering the conduct of 
two of their members, charged with an attempt to vitiate Wettenhall’s List by 
procuring the insertion in it of bargains not formed in the House; the penalty 
is expulsion. 

The 21st will be a close Holyday, not only in Bartholomew Lane, but in all 
the public offices. All bills due on that day are payable (by the 7th and Sth 
George IV. cap. 15.) on the 20th, and may be noted and protested for non- 
payment if not then paid. 


CLOSING PRICES OF STOCKS ON FRIDAY. 


Bank Stock . — — Brazilian ...,... 454 # Spanish ........ 13% 144 

; per Cent. Red. a —_ Chilian ......... 16 17 Ditto New ...... 134 2 
per Cent. Consols 83¢ ¢ | Columbian ...... 1l4 12 

Consols for Acct. 833 $ ee ct + . SHARES. 

34 per Cent. New 91 4 GOO s os ceees ... 98 29 Bolanos......... 130 140 

Long Annuities — — Mexican ......... 314 Brazilian ....... 39 40 

Ex. Bills, 1000/. 8s. 9s. pm. | Peruvian......... — — Columbian ...... _-_— 

India Bonds 2s. to 1s. dis.| Portuguese....... 49 50 Anglo Mexican... lL 

India Stock... .. _- — Russian ... 97 + United Mexican. 4} 4 


sereee DG 


Saturpay Noon.—Consols for Account, 834 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Anrived at Deal, March 14th,—H. C. S. Thames, Forbes, from China; at St. Helena, 
previous to the 28th January, the H. C. ships Duke of Sussex, Whitehead ; Farquhar- 
son, Cruikshank ; Repulse, Gribble; Lady Melville, 3; and Vansittart, Scott,— 
all from China; Atlas, Hunt, from Mauritius; Vesper, Brown, from Bombay; Meta, 
Gaskell, from London ; and Frances Charlotte, Coghlan,- from Madras; at the Cape, 
10th January, Triumph, Green; Severn, Braithwaite; and Britannia, 3; allfrom 
Lendon ; at Madras, 4th October; Lord W. Bentinck, Hutchinson; and Sophia, Thorn- 
a London; at Singapore, 30th November, Runnymede, Wildridge, from 
China. 

Sailed from Gravesend, 10th March,—The H. C. ships Charles Grant, Manderson, for 
Madras, Bengal, and China; Reliance, Timmins, for ditto; and Abercrombie Robinson, 
Innes, for Bombay and China; from Liverpool, 9th March, Earl of Liverpool, Manning, 
for Singapore ; and 10th, Hindoo, Pindar, for Bengal. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 12th inst. at Chatham, the Lady of Henry Sanpuaw, Esq. Royal Engineers, 
of a son. 

On the 13th inst. Mrs. Eieoon, of Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, ofa son. 

In Mansfield Street, the Right Hon. Lady Petre, of a son, 

On the 13th inst. at the Warden’s, Merton College, Oxford, Lady J, Carmiciarn 
ANsTRUTHER, of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the Sth inst.at High Legh Domestic Chapel, Sir Parntir ps Mapas GREY 
Eorrron, Bart. of Oulton Park, Cheshire, to ANNA Exnizapetu, second daughter of 
George John Legh, Esq. of High Legh, in the same county, 

Ou the 13th inst. at Woodbridge, Suffolk, the Rev. G. W, Kensuaw, of Woodbridge, 
to Cuarrorre, cldest daughter of W. Woods Page, Esq. of the same place. 

On the 2d of February, at the British Embassy in Paris, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Luscombe, Joun Cuaries CAMPBELL, Esq. of the 45th Regiment, to Liserra, eldest 
caughter of Richard Daunt, Esq. county of Cork. 

On the 10th inst. at the Temple de l’Oratoire, Paris, Monsieur SenasTieN STANISLAUS 
Hope, of Rouen, son of Lieut.-Col. Hode, Chevalier du Légion @ Honneur, to Exviza, 








| eldest daughter of John Robson, Esq. of Hamilton Place, London. 


DEATHS. 

On the 10th inst. at her house in Gloucester Place, Portman Square, in her 76th year, 
Mary Manners Surron, widow and relict of the late Most Rev. Charles Manners 
Sutton, D.D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the 4th inst. at Armathwaite Hall, Cumberland, in his 71st year, Sir FRep. 
Friercner Vane, Bart. 

On the 12th inst. in Hertford Street, May Fair, in her 93d year, the wife of GrorcE 
T. Gooprnovan, Esq. : 

On the 5th inst. at Exeter, suddenly, while dressing himself, Mr. Joserps Moore, in 
his 87th year. 

On the Sthinst. at Exeter, Josern Pin.orr, Esq. senior Alderman of that city. 

On the Sth inst. at his Chambers, in Barnard’s Inn, in his 66th year, the Rev. §. 
P. Suernarp, of West Wickham, Kent, Rector of Constantine, Shropshire. 

On the 25th ult. at Ardtalacraig, Lochtayside, in his 85th year, Ewen MacpovGatr, 
writer and Baron Clerk to the Marquisof Breadalbane. Ewen was well known as the 
best antiquarian cicerone to all travellers in the Highlands. __ ameets: 2 

On the Lith inst. at his cottage, in the Vale of Evesham, Worcestershire, in his 81st 
year, M. CLementi, the eminent composer and pianoforte player. 

On the 13th inst. at the Vicarage, Great Baddow, in his 27th year, Tomas ABER- 
cromBir Tranv, Captain in his Majesty’s 28th Regiment, only son of Major-General 
Sir Nicholas Trant. ‘ 

On the 2d inst. at her résidence, Ludlow, Saran, relict of Admiral Vashon, and sister 
tothe late Admiral Peter Rainier. 

On the 28th ult. at Whitehall, Grange, N. B. in his 81st year, the Rev. Joux Prim nose, 
pastor of the Secession congregation in that place. z 

On the 12th inst. at Wilton, in his-88th year, the Rev. Henry Hetiey, Rector of Wil- 
ton, in the county of Wilts, and of Aldworth, in thecounty of Berks, and one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Salisbury Cathedral. . 

The celebrated Cuamro.tion died a few days ago at Paris, in his 42d year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE OF CREATING PEERS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY FACTS AND AUTHORITIES. 


Mr. Ripeway has favoured us with an early copy of a pamphlet, 
about to be published, containing an elaborate historical- ar- 
gument for the Prerogative of creating Peers. The subject is 
at no period without interest, and, at the present moment, it 
has peculiar claims to attention. For although the argu- 
ment against a creation of Peers, for the purpose of passing the 
Reform Bill, rests ostensibly on technical objections, there can be 
no doubt, that the grand cause why it is resisted, is the desire, on 
the part of the majority of the present Peers, to resist the exercise 
of the prerogative in any way that shall take away or limit their 
personal and family influence. ’ 





I. ConstiTUTION OF THE PEERs. 

The origin of the House of Peers is very clearly traced by the 
Lords’ Committees; from whose Reports, as the most authentic do- 
cument on the subject, the pamphlet to which we have alluded 
quotes very largely. 

The Great Council of England, and of every nation that has 
possessed or retains such a council, was, doubtless, in its com- 
mencement, no more than an assemblage, oftentimes casual, of the 
various chiefs, who, possessing the landed property of the country, 
exercised in consequence a species of joint sovereignty with their 
leader. The Normans might substituie a formal assembly for the 
Wittenagemote of the ruder Saxons; but under the followers, as 
under the predecessors of the Conqueror, the claim to a share in 
the Government still depended on the possessions of the indivi- 
dual who claimed it—not on the favour of the Monarch. Under 
whatever name the members of the Great Council took their seats, 
heir only title was that of tenure. The possessor of a barony had 
ice in the regulation of the kingdom, because he alone had 
power of giving effect to the law within his domain. The 
urely feudal system was, in fact, a federative aristocracy ; and the 
superior influence of the Monarch was the result, not so much of 
his right, as, from the greater extent of his personal resources, his 
power to command the obedience of those who were in fact as in 
name his companions. 

The first great change in the general constitution of the Eng 
lish Parliament, dates from about the period of the First Crusade ; 
when Ricuarp, in order to raise supplies for his expeditions to 
the East, freely bartered privilege and immunity against the aecu- 
mulated capital of the citizens and burgesses of the various towns 
of his realm; and when the necessities of his military followers, 
compelling them to part with a portion of their estates, in order to 
‘meet the expenses of their own and their retainers’ equipment, the 
land, which had previously been vested in a few overgrown chiefs, 
was distributed among the mass of the people. From that time, 
the distinction began between the Greater and Lesser Barons,—a 
distinction which originated in and had reference to, not the ex- 
tent of the privileges of either class, but solely of their possessions. 
And the increasing number of these Lesser Barons, together with 
the increasing influence of the towns, and the continued subdivi- 
sion of property, at length terminated in the separation of the 
Great Council into two chambers, of which the one was elective, 
and the other hereditary. 

The Peers, in their origin, were the sole representatives of the landed 
interest of the kingdom,—for the plain reason, that they possessed 
the whole of the land of the kingdom ; and the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and other Spiritual dignitaries, formed part of the Council of the 
Nation, not because of any nicely imagined theory of a union be- 
tween Church and State, but on the broad and palpable ground 
that each was liferented in the baronies of his diocese. The King 
had no means of creating a Baron, but by the gift of a barony ; 
and the royal prerogative, had it not been for the frequent attain- 
ders that were consequent on the unsettled times between RicHARD 
the First and Henry the Eighth, could have been very rarely ex- 
erted, and when exerted must have been a source of serious bur- 
den to the Sovereign. Gradually, however, as the influence of the 
Sovereign became more extended, and that of individual Barons 
less formidable, a practice began to creep in, which ultimately 
led to the entire separation of property and honours. 

The Barons, whether lay or ecclesiastical, under the earlier system, 
took their seats at the Council-table as matter of personal right. 
But it would sometimes happen, that the King was anxious to 
secure the prompt attendance of the Council, or of some of its 
members; and hence originated the practice of issuing his “ writ 
of summons,” either general or particular. This writ of summons, 

in its earliest form, was a simple missive, calling for the presence 
of those who, independent of any such call, had a right to be pre- 
sent ; but in process of time it came to be employed, by the King, 
as a form, by which a Knight, who had not previously enjoyed a 
seat in the Great Council, was raised to that honour. With this 
peculiar exercise of the right of issuing his writ of summons, and 

with the earlier and less frequent mode of conferring the same 
dignity by letters patent, under his royal signet, may be said to 
have commenced the prerogative of adding indefinitely to the 
numbers of the Supreme Council, which has been in nearly con- 
stant exercise up to our times. 

© nature of the title of different Peers from the ¢om- 
mencement of the creation by letters patent or by writ, has been 
exceedingly diversified. Some Peers have held their honours with 





unrestricted, some with restricted remainders ; some for their own 
lives, some for the lives of other parties. There is, indeed, hardly 
a form of holding that a theorist could plan, of which the Peerage, 


in ancient or modern times, does not offer an example. Up, how- 
ever, to the Scottish Union, there was nothing in the shape of 
representation in the House of Lords. That only remaining form 
was then introduced ; and to the 200 English hereditary lawgivers, 
were added 16 for Scotland,—whose honours, at the most, were 
only worth three years’ purchase. The Scottish Union introduced 
a new feature amongst the Peers by writ and patent; the Irish 
Union introduced a still more curious feature amongst the Peers 
by tenure, in giving to the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland 
seats in the House of Lords, neither for life nor for Parliament, 
but for one session of Parliament only, according to a rota esta- 
blished by the act. 

It thus appears, that in respect of its constitution, the House of 
Lords has undergone very great changes. Down to the 49th of 
Henry the Third, or rather to the 23rd of Epwarp the First, it 
exercised, subject to the King’s will only, the sole legislative 
power of the realm; and consisted of men, whose title, as legis- 
lators, was immediately connected with the property of which they 
were the possessors. Subsequent to the division of the Great 
Council into two Houses—the Lords and the Commons—the 
former has consisted successively of the following elements— 
Ist, Peers by tenure, which was its primary constitution; 2nd, 
Peers by patent; 3rd, Peers by writ; 4th, Peers by clection, from 
the cera of the Scotch Union; 5th, Peers by rotation from that of 
the Irish Union. 

II. NumsBers oF THE PEERs. 

The number of the House of Peers has varied as much as its 
constitution. From a return printed by order of the House of 
Lords in 1719, onan occasion to which we shall immediately advert, 
it appears, that at the accession of James the First, the number 
of lay Peers amounted to 59. 

James the First created 62; there became extinct 17; actual addition 45 

CHARLES the Second ... 595 ......sssccescsccscssceceee 21 

James the Second....... 8; 





Up to 1719, Groree the First had created 20, and 10 had be- 
come extinct ; leaving an addition of 10, and a House of Peers, 
in consequence of these several additions and extinctions, of 178 
in all. In the course of the reign of Grorce the First, in addi- 
tion to the 10 just noticed, there occurred 10 extinctions more ; 
making 20in all. In the reign of GzorGE the Second, 80 titles 
became extinct; in that of Gzorer the Third, 157;* Grorex 
the Fourth, 11; Wit.1am the Fourth, 1,—namely, the Dukedom 
of Clarence.+ r 

Of the 168 P tence at the accession of Grorcex the 
First, there now On the roll, 106; of Peers created by 
GerorGE the First, 14 remain; by Gzorece the Second, 20; by 
GerorGeE the Third, 149; by Groree the Fourth, 45; by WiL- 
LIAM the Fourth, 25. The number of English Peers in 1715 Was, 
as we have stated, 168; there have been since that period 269 
cases of extinction ; the number remaining is 359 {,—which gives 
an actual addition of 191, and makes the number of creations in 
the course of 115 years, 460, or 4 a year on an average, the extinc- 
tions being on an average 23.|| 


III. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE LIMITATION OF THE PREROGATIVE 
—TueE Prerrace BitLt; Opinions OF WALPOLE, &c. 


The question now so keenly agitated—the propriety of adding 
to the House of Peers—is not mooted for the first time. It was 
regularly discussed in 1719, on occasion of the famous Peerage 
Bill of Lord Srannope; and again in 1788 and in 1810, on the 
Regency Bills of Mr. Pirrand Mr. Percevat. 

The avowed object of the Peerage Bill was to limit the members 
of the House of Lords. In addition tothe English Peers then ex- 
isting, it was proposed, that no more than 6 should be created, 
unless in case of vacancy by extinction or otherwise; the 16 
elective Scottish Peers were to be made hereditary, and 9 were to 
be added to their number, also hereditary; and, as in the former 
instance, no further creation was to take place, unless in the case 
of vacancy. 

The question turned on the value of a Supreme Council over 
whose constitution the Sovereign retained no control, compared 
with one which the Sovereign ex mero motu might increase as he 
saw fit. The principal speakers against the measure were Sir 
RicHarp STEELE, Horace WALPOLE, and Roxpert afterwards 
Sir Roperr Wapoie. SrexLx published, on the first introduc- 
tion of the bill, several papers under the title of the Plebeian; 
which were replied to by his celebrated friend App1son,—who 
died, however, in the interval between the introduction of the first 
and second bill.¢ There is but one noted person in the list of 
speakers, on the exclusory side,—Mr. Secretary Craa@s, better 
known for his intimacy with Por and his patronage of Fenton, 
than as an orator or a statesman. By far the most effective and 
eloquent speech, on either side, was that of Sir Ropert WALPOLE; 
a copy of which is given in the appendix to the pamphlet from 
which our facts are chiefly drawn. 

WaL.po se treats the abuse of creating Peers very lightly— 


* Grorce the Third created 208 Peers in all ; 59 of these have since become extinct. 
+ Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerage. 
YW8 


¢ Exclusive of the Bishops, ome me Irish and Scotch Peers. 
See Spectator’s Anatomy of the Pecrage. 
t Johnson's Lives; art. Addison. The bilk was brought forward in #8, but after- 





wards postponed till the next session. 
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« If the Constitution is to be amended in the House of Lords, the greatest 
abuses ought to be first corrected. But what is the abuse against which this 
Bill so vehemently inveighs, and which it is intended to correct? The abuse 
of the prerogative, in creating an occasional number of Peers, is a prejudice 
only to the Lords ; it can rarely be a prejudice to the Commons, but must gene- 
vally be exercised in their favour.” 

He notices the argument, that the King may create Peers to 
overawe the Commons— 

*¢ Should it be argued, that in case of a difference between the two Houses, 
the King may exercise that branch of his prerogative, with a view to force the 
Commons to recede, we may reply, that upon a difference with the Commons, 
the King perenne negative, and the exercise of that negative would be less 
‘culpable than making Peers to screen himself.” 

And he points out the mutual dependence of the Crown and 
the Commons, which must render differences between them rare 
and easily arranged; while, by a limitation of the prerogative of 
creating Peers, the Lords would be master of both King and 
Commons— 

*¢ But the strongest argument against the Bill is, that it will not only be a 
discouragement to virtue and merit, but would endanger our excellent Constitu- 
tion; for as there is a due balance between the three branches of the Legisla- 
ture, it will destroy that balance, and consequently subvert the whole Constitu- 
tion, by causing one of the three powers, which are now dependent on each 
other, to preponderate in the scale. The Crown is dependent upon the Com- 
mons by the power of granting money; the Commons are dependent on the 
Crown by the power of dissolution: the Lords will now be made independent 
of both.” 

The necessity of maintaining the balance between the two 
Houses, is further insisted on in the following passage— 

“The present view of the Bill is dangerous; the view to posterity, personal 
and unpardonable ; it will make the Lords masters of the King, according to 

ir own confession, when they admit, that a change of Administration renders 
a new creation of Peers necessary ; for, by precluding the King from making 
Peers in future, it at the same time precludes him from changing the present 
Ad¢ministration, who will naturally fill the vacancies with their own creatures ; 
and the new Peers will adhere to the First Minister, with the same zeal and 
unanimity as those created by Oxford adhered to him.” 

We have only to read for “ present Administration,” “ Jast 
Administration,” and substitute “‘ Wellington” for “ Oxford,” in 
order to make WALPOLE’s argument literally applicable to the 
present times. For, in point of fact, the various Administrations 
for the last fifty years, with the brief intervals of 1807 and 1827, 
have been such, that the Duke of WELLINGTON may be taken as 
the representative of the whole, and their Peers may with perfect 
Propriety be described as his Peers. The same arguments now 

ght forward against an addition to the Upper House, are 
-meant and intended to effect a purpose precisely analogous to that 
which was aimed at by the advocates of the Peerage Bill of 1719; 
the modern party, as the ancient did, equally seeking to perpetuate 
their possession of office. 

In a pamphlet, which WALPOLE 





1719, he enters at still greater length estion. He sets 
out withan observation on the necessi taining a due ba- 


lance between the three parts of the Consti 

“<Our present Constitution consists of the King, the Peers who act in their 
own right, and the Representatives of the People. In the union and agreement 
of these constituent parts, consists our Government. If they differ irreconcile- 
ably, there is an actual dissolution of it without any remedy but the last. And 
since it’s impossible, in the nature of human things, but men’s opinions and in- 
terests will often vary and clash; therefore the institutors of this species of mo- 
marchy have contriued so proper a balance of power between the several parts of 
it, that each state can give some check to both the other; and two concurring, 
have always the means in their power to bring the third to reason, without re- 
curring to force, which dissolves the government.” 


He goes on to observe on the consequences that would ensue 
from the House of Commons being irresponsible and unalterable, 
from the example of the Long Parliament; and on the remedy 
against such evils as arose out of the permanence of that famous 
assembly, in the power of dissolution vested in the King. He con- 
cludes, that all the evils, which an indissoluble House of Com- 
mons would naturally lead to, would equally result from an un- 
alterable House of Lords— 


*¢ Whose honours and dignities flow from it [the Crown], and are protected 
by it; and, whilst kept in a proper dependence, must ever support that power 
which supports themselves.” 

The prerogative of adding to their number once removed, the 
Peers, instead of supporting the Government, might, he contends, 
impose on it whatever conditions they saw fit— 


* It [the right to create Peers] is the only resource the King and People have 
against any exorbitances and combinations of their body. Whilst jock a pre- 
rogative remains in the Crown, there can seldom or never be occasion to make 
use of it. Their Lordships are too much concerned in the preservation of their 
own dignities, to provoke the Crown to a remedy that is always at hand ; and 
the Crown cannot debase the Nobility, and make it cheap, without lessening its 
own splendour and power. And this seems to be the only limitation the nature 
of the thing will admit of, without dissolving this species of Government.” 


This argument is further prosecuted in a passage, which is 
well worthy of consideration— 


‘If this prerogative is taken away, the House of Lords will be a fixed inde- 
pendent body, not to be called to-an account like a Ministry, nor to be dissolved 
or changed like a House of Commons: the same men will meet again with the 
same resolutions, alana heightened by disappointment, and nothing can 
stand before them. the House of Commons should be so unwary as to give 
them » and their Lordships think fit to declare they could act no 
Jonger -in concert with a body who had used them ill, it is evident the Crown 
must exert its authority to choose another more to their Lordships’ fancy, and 
afterwards use its utmost efforts to keep them in a becoming complaisance to their 
betters. Jf they should resolve to have all the great employments in England 
tn themselves and families ; or should take a conceit to be like the nobles of 
some other countries, to pay no taxes themselves, and yet receive the greatest 
part of what is paid by others in salaries and pensions ; T would ask the adyo- 
ates for such a law, what recourse the Crown and People have ?” 

Thus far WaLPo.e. 








Tue REGENCY Britis; Oprnionsior Mr. Pitt, Mr. CANNING, 
Lory Harrowsy, His PRESENT Magszsrvy. 

When Mr, Pitz, in 1788, introduced his Regency Bill, he ac- 
companied it with certain restrictions, in respect of the prerogative 
of making Peers; which, during the continuance of the Regency, 
must have placed the Upper House in the same position in which 
it was the object of the Peerage to place it permanently. The ar- 
guinent then, as in 1719, turned on the propriety and necessity of 
leaving the prerogative free and unfettered. In his answer to Mr. 
Pirr's letter, 30th December 1788, the Prince of Waxzs, after- 
wards GroreE the Fourth, says— 

‘* Holding, as he does, that it is an undoubted and fundamental principle of 
this Constitution, that the powers and prerogatives of the Crown are vested 
there as a trust for the benefit of the People ; and that they are sacred only as 
they are necessary to the preservation of that poise and balance of the Consti- 
tution, which experience has proved to be the true security of the liberty of the 
subject—must be allowed to observe, that the plea ;of public utility ought to be 
strong, manifest, and urgent, which calls for the extinction or suspension of any 
one of those essential rights in the supreme power, or its representative.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Jo.uirrE, in summing up the 
arguments against restrictions, observed— 

‘** The reasons for this prerogative were two,—the one to enable the Sove- 
reign to reward merit, and to bestow favours on the deserving; the other, to 
prevent a combination in the House of Peers, which might subvert the very 
monarchy itself.” 

There is a still higher authority, in the debates on the Regency 
Bill of 1788, for the exercise of the Royal prerogative, in case of 
any desperate confederacy to obstruct the measures of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Pirr grounds his argument for the restriction, on the 
assumption, that no such confederacy was likely to be formed; 
thus plainly admitting, that if it did, the prerogative ought to be 
allowed free and unrestricted course, in order to put it down. 
He says— 

“* Unless they [the Commons] had reason to expect a desperate confederacy 
and cabal to obstruct the public measures, he saw no sort of inconvenie’ 
which could result from a temporary withholding from the Regent the po 
making Peers.” 

When Mr. Percrevat moved his Regency Bill in 1810, ne 
the same arguments were employed on both sides. In the Com- 
mons, the evil of a large creation having been alluded to, Mr. 
CANNING, who opposed the restrictions, asked— 

“ Tf there be this danger in the unlimited power of creating Peers, the limit- 
ation, to be effectual, must be permanent. But to all such stretches of pre- 
rogative, the House well knows, that there is a limitation more operative than 
the provisions of a bill—more efficacious than any system of checks and 
balances—the control of public opinion.” 

Lord Carnarvon, then Lord Porcugster, and Sir SAMUEL 
RomiLty, argued the question on the same principles. 

In the Upper House, Lord HoLianp having contended, that the 
prerogatives of the Crown were a trust for the benefit of the People, 
and that any restriction of them were a violation of the rights of 
the People to have the Monarchy at all times “ integral and un- 
impaired;” Lord Harrowsy, in answer, said, that one great ob- 
ject of the prerogative was, 

“* To fortify that House by the accession of persons of high birth, great pos- 
sessions, or extensive influence, in order to preserve its relative importance to the 
other branch of the Legislature.” 

Lord Ho.ianp had maintained 

“ The Prerogative to be necessary, in order to give the Crown a control over 
the deliberations of this House.” 

This also Lord Harrowsy felt compelled to admit. 

* THAT CASES MIGHT OCCUR IN THE COURSE OF TIME, IN WHICH THE 
USE OF THE PREROGATIVE, FOR THAT OBJECT, MIGHT BE JUSTIFIED BY EX- 
TREME NECESSITY, HE WAS NOT DiSPOSED TO DENY.” 

The resolution of the Marquis of Lanspowng, 

‘¢ That the suspension of the power of granting Peerages, was a suspension of 
one of the most essential and constitutional prerogatives of the Crown,” 
was lost by a majority of 6 only, in a House of 206, the Bishops 
voting in the majority. 

We shall give but one quotation more—a protest, signed by 
seven of the Peers who voted for the Marquis of LanspowNne’s re- 
solution. It runs thus— 

** Because we think ourselves called upon to protest in the most solemn 
manner against the principle of suspending, during his Mujesty’s indisposition, 
any of those lawful prerogatives of the Crown which the Constitution vests in 
the King, not for his personal benefit, but as a trust on behalf of the People ; 
and to declare, that in our opinion, if such prerogatives are necessary, and 
advantageous to the People under the permanent government of a King, they 
are equally beneficial and more necessary under the temporary and precarious 
authority of a Regent, especially in a period of extensive warfare and great na- 
tional embarrassment.” 

Who were the Peers who signed this brief and conclusive docu- 
ment? Here are the names—CLARENCE, LaupEerpa.e, HoL- 
LAND, ALBEMARLE, ERSKINE, ROssLyn, SPENCER. 


IV. Summary. 


In the statements which we have submitted to our readers, cer- 
tain facts are established, which we shall now set forth very briefly. 

1. The House of Lords has in all past time been subject to con- 
tinual changes: it has changed in respect of its powers, in respect 
of the character of its members, in respect of their number, not 
once, but many times. From the Conquest to the end of the 
thirteenth century, it exercised the sole legislative power; from 
the latter period downward, it has shared its power with the Com- 
mons. The title of its members lay, in the beginning, in the pos- 
session of certain lands; their title has been made successively to 
depend on the King’s letters, the King’s writ, the votes of Extra- 
Parliamentary Peers, the provisions of an act of Parliament. In 
point of number, the House of Peers has been subject to altera- 
tions in the course of every reign, every Ministry, and nearly every 
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year, from the earliest times of our <onstitutional history to the 
present. Instead of a fixed and de&nite aspect, it presents only a 
series of changes in substance and in form, in gross and in detail. 

2. The power of the King to add to the number of the House 
of Peers, liable to no control or modification, has never been the 
subject of dispute; it has been in constant exercise from the first 
institution of Parliament until now. ‘The proper and allowed oc- 
casions of exercising that prerogative, agreeably to the opinions of 
the greatest statesmen of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, are—the commencement of a new reign—the coming in of a 
new Ministry—the occurrence of such differences between the 
Peers and the House of Commons, as the dissolution of the latter 
is incapable of removing—the existence of any cabal or confederacy 
in the Lords for the purpose of opposing the King or obstructing 
the public business of the country. In all these cases, the extent 
of the creation is, by the common consent of practical statesmen, 
to be measured by no other gauge than the estimate which the 
Sovereign may have formed of its convenience or necessity. 

These facts admitted, it remains for those who argue against a 
creation of Peers at the present juncture, to show that there is 
something in it essentially different from the whole of the cases 
in which a creation has been declared to be proper and called for. 

The last House of Commons determined, by a majority of 1, 
that a Reform of Parliament was necessary. In order that this 
question might be more accurately decided, the Parliament was 
dissolved, and a new House of Commons returned. The result 
has been an addition of 136 to the former majority. 

In the House of Peers, the majority against Reform, which had 
thus, a second time, been sanctioned by the Commons, was 41. 
The number of Peers who voted for the second reading was— 
Peers present, 128, proxies, 30; against it—Peers present, 150, 
proxies, 49. Since the division, 1 Peer, then a minor, has joined 
the Opposition; 1, a Bishop, has been added to the Ministry. The 
numbers, supposing no change of sentiment to have taken place, 

ne absent Peers to be equally divided, will now stand—for 

n, 159; against it, 199; majority, 40. Ifthe Bill be allowed 

Fo into Committee, there the Proxies on each side being 

dropped, the numbers will stand—for, 129; against, 150; ma- 
jority, 21. 

There was a creation of Peers when the present King was 
crowned; one of the usual occasions of a new creation has 





» thus been taken advantage of. There remain—the occasion of the 


Minister's coming into office, which has led as yet to the creation 
of only one Peer (Lord BroveHam, Chancellor), and the difference 
between the House of Lords and the House of Commons, which 
has led to none. 

In 1784, Mr. Pirrt, on coming into office, created 18 Peers; Lord 
Si1pmours, in 1801, created 13; Lord GRENVILLE, in 1806, created 
11; Lord Liverroo.ereated 18 between 1812 and 1821, and in the 
latter year he created, on the occasion of the coronation of the late 
King, 16 more; Mr. Canntne was in office only three months, 
and he created 6 Peers; the Duke of WELLINGTON, at his acces- 
sion, created 9. With the exception of Lord GRENVILLE's Ministry 
in 1806, the whole of these were Anti-Reform Ministers succeed- 
ing Anti-Reformers, and therefore the necessity for a creation was 
small; yet they all advised it, as a matter of custom and right. 
The distinction between a creation on a change of Ministers, and 
on the coronation of a new Sovereign, is plainly laid down in the 
practice of Lord Liverroox. Earl Grey may, therefore, in the 
most strict conformity with precedent, use his power as Minister, 
to the same extent that it was used by Mr. Pirv, by creating 18 
Peers for his own personal support and that of his Cabinet. 

There will then remain, against Reform, 22 in the House, 1 in 
Committee. Is the present irreconcilable difference between the 
two Houses such a one as WALPoLE—Pirr—Canninc—Ho.- 
LAND—Harrowpy—LaNnspowNE—Grey—every statesman of 
note or name, ancient or modern, admit to form a proper and legi- 
timate ground for the exercise of the Royal prerogative ? 

Those who are startled at the number which it may be neces- 
sary to create, should consider—l1st, that hitherto no Peer has been 
created to support Reform; 2nd, that while the House of Peers, in 
respect of this question, has been stationary, the House of Com- 
mons has been uniformly progressive ; 3rd, that the number of the 
Peers to be created is no more than a numerical expression of the 
difference between the two Houses; 4th, that the true ground of 
regret is not the strong measure required for their conciliation, but 
the greatness of the difference between them; 5th, that if the dif- 
ference were insignificant, any extraordinary means of overturning 
it might more justly be objected to; and, lastly, that in the pre- 
cise ratio of the magnitude of the difference, is the call for such 
extraordinary means imperative. 

We have gone on the assumption, that the sentiments of the 
Peers remain as they were in October last. It is not denied that, 
essentially, they do; but itis said, that the threat ofa creation 
will produce a suppression, if not a change of them. We beg the 
persons who thus argue, to reflect for a moment, whether to 
frighten the Upper House into compliance with the wishes of the 
People, be not more degrading to their dignity, than even mobbing 
them into it would?—whether the terror of a creation hanging 
over their heads be amore respectable motive for voting, or abstain- 
ing from voting, than a riot at their door ?—whether it be not in- 
finitely better for their Lordships to be controlled by the votes and 
arguments of fifty gentlemen of character, intelligence, and for- 
tune, like themselves, than by an appeal to the basest of princi- 
ples—the fear of losing.a little influence or a little power? 











MISS KEMBLE'S TRAGEDY. 


Ws do think it something worth noting downin our autobiography, 
among other very remarkable circumstances, that we saw, on its 
first night, Fanny KemBte in her own tragedy of! Francis the 
First. 

Such a tragedy—so affluent in imagery, so full of thoughtful 
experience, so deep in its subterraneous mines of plot—would 
have been an object for the attention of thinking, observing men, 
at any time and from any author. 

How many poets of name—your Scotts, your Byrons, and, 
after a due interval, your Mirrorps and Procters—have we not 
seen produce a piece which we have either read only with the 
praise due to a tolerable poem, and hardly that, or witnessed, asin. | 
the latter cases, with merely cold and goodnatured approbation !---"* 

But here isa girl, who first, to the astonishment of her own 
family even, steps forth a fine actress, and next, to the astonish- 
ment of the world, is found in the path of the great masters of the- 
drama—walking in their domains, and with their air of glorious 
superiority, as though the kingdom had beey her inheritance, and 
she were at that moment placing her foot on the first step of her 
rightful throne. 

The tragedy of Francis the First, produced at the age of seven- 
teen or not, would be a wonder at any age—from a woman. 
Such is its shrewdness, its strong hold on human nature, its fami- 
liarity with the various phases of historical character, its curious 
knowledge of the ways and wiles of the human affections, of the 
dark and fearful passages of the human passions. 

We have been speaking of Francis the First as we have read 
it, coolly and comfortably by the fireside—exalted by no enthusiasm 
excepting the gentle spirit of the authoress. As it was acted, 
and as an acting tragedy, we would not withdraw one tittle of 
our praise,—though we would say something against modern stage 
usages, and modern audiences. 

To suit certain conventional observances, this tragedy, printed 
in its entire state by Mr. Murray, is cut down and mutilated, in 
such a manner, that we would say, had the Lilliputians got hold of 
the Venus de Medici, they would have acted likewise: seeing 
that the breathing marble was too great for their puny grasp, 
they would have broken up the quarry of beauty, and presented 
us with the fragment of a neck, a couple of the pedestals of a 
swelling limb—a foot or so—and above all, a beautiful head : 
this is not even a torso.—which is complete in its loveliness, if 
not in its plan. So may we say of the acted tragedy at Covent 
Garden. 

What a glorious innovation it had been, if farce had for that 
nigiit been banished ; and@if, for that evening alone, we had been 
treated with a ne , of the spirit of SHAKSPEARE, Marston, 
and MarLoweE, wi of CHapMAn’s exaltation, fresh and en- 
tire, from the soul 1 dramatist—a thing of a few days ago 
—a young and interesting, nay, a beautiful and trembling embryo 
of a future woman—not mutilated or dissevered according to green- 
room advice, or dissected and analysed after the ordinances ofa cri- 
tical board, but such as it came panting from the youthful bosom 
of the inspired authoress! But we live not in those times: the 
public commands, and the public is scarcely worthy of command - 
had the tragedy been performed as it was written, they would 
have said, “It drags—it lags—we want event, striking cireum- 
stance; we want a stroke of the preternatural scene-driver—some- 
thing that, with a quick change of curtain and lamp, shall com- 
mand our sympathy by some wand of magic more potent than the 
spell of a poetical imagination.” We cannot sit out SHAKSPEARE or 
WeEssTER; and it is not to be hoped that so mixed an audience 
as that of a great theatre could understand or would pardon any 
drama as it came from the pen of the poet. 

No tragedy in our time has been altogether more successful 
than that of Francis the First ; and yet, perhaps, none has suffered 
more from the manager's fatal scissors. It has had all itsend and 
aim taken away, and yet it is admirable. It turns upon a brief 
period of the reign of Francis, while that monarch was under the 
influence of the lady, his mother, who had educated him—rather 
as a knight than for a throne, for his succession was problematical. 
At this time, Francis was conducting his insane attempt on the 
Milanese; his opponent, Charles the Fifth, was attacking him with 
all his craft; and evil counsels and his own intemperate character 
had disgusted some of his most useful adherents. Among these is 
the celebrated Duc de Bourbon: in the drama, as it is printed, he is 
disgusted, recalled, imprisoned, escapes, rebels, and ultimately, in a 
pitched battle, takes his own monarcha prisoner—this is at the well- 
known battle of Pavia. But besides all this, we have the wooing 
and the ruin of Francoise de Foix, for a while mistress of Francis 
the First, and the sister of his injured general, Lautrec. But the 
master spirit is the Queen-Mother,—that is to say, the Duchess 
d'Angouléme, the mother of the King: she—cruel, ambitious, 
unscrupulous, persevering, and unforgiving—procures the recal 
of Bourbon, his imprisonment, and his escape—and the death of 
her son's love, the unhappy Francoise, for her own dark purposes, 
She loves, and she would rule. er schemes are aided by a priest 
—as she thinks him, but in reality a Spanish emissary; who 
serves her purposes, but is far more faithful to his master’s in- 
terests and his own. This is Gonzales—or Garcia. 

But it is needless to enterintothe details ofthe plot. all who cay 
see the play, will. Wemay mention, however, some scenes of trium# 
phant merit : and the first that occurs is that between Louisa 0 
Savoy, the Queen (Miss Kems1eE), and Charles de Bourbon . 
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Kems LE), when she tempts his.ambition and offers him her love— 
it is scornfully rejected by the fiery and high-principled general. 
The next is an admirable scene between Louisa and Gonzales 
(Warps); when, in order to preserve her power, she proposes to the 
priest, that he should poison the King’s mistress, Frangoise. 
Thirdly, a most harrowing passage of antagonizing feelings, in 
which the priest Gonzales breaks to an impassioned lover, Laval 
(G. BENNETT), the forced unworthiness of his betrothed Frangoise 
de Foix (Miss E. Trex), and in her own trembling presence, 
with all the envy of a rival and the bitterness of a revengeful monk. 

With respéct to acting, our pleasant task is soon’ performed: 
there was but one failure, and it had nearly ruined the play—the 
character was a very chief part, in history at least.. Miss KemBir 
enacted a fierce and spiteful Queen-Mother as well as the stars of 
Saturn and Venus would permit: all that was wanted in hate and 
scorn and violence, she would have given, if the eye could have 
reached so far, but it fell short. Where physical impossibility did 
not intervene, Miss Kemste fulfilled all that our warmest imagi- 
nation could have anticipated; but why should we wish nineteen 
to look exactly ninety?—the hint was given sufficiently to the 
fancy. CHArtes KemBie played the fiery and scrupulous De 
Bourbon to the life, and looked of the time, and seemed to feel 
himself not a man of this puny age. After him, if not even before 
him in efficiency, came the glassy-eyed and _ brazen-voiced 
Warne, as the feigned monk, Gonzales. If ever part were 
wrought up to the conception of the author, it was this: not a 
word, or look, or frown, or smile, or wince, was lost. It was Schedoni, 
and more than Schedoni—it was the Italian monk smouldering with 
the passion of Spanish revenge restrained from bursting forth only 
by his country’s caution. A finer picture, in painting or in acting, 
was never seen, than the figure of Warpg, as he stood watching 
the despair and horror he had himself created in two young and 
noble hearts. But when tears, and agony, and wo, and death come, 
then the very deenion seems to take possession of him; and if wg at 
that moment thought the Devourer had not entirely left the earth, 
Mr. Warne will forgive us, for the sake of the triumph that his 
voice, his look, and his cowl, had over our veteran senses. G. 
Bennet as Laval, the lover of Francoise, outraged by the King, 
played with a buoyancy and also a passion which richly earned the 
applauses he received : he carried with him the entire sympathy 
of the house, in a part too short to give him an opportunity of 
producing an effect by repeated touches: and his deep voice boom- 
ing over the corpse of his love, in all the sad music of thre- 
nodic wo, seemed an apt signal for the dropping of the final 
curtain. “Miss Tree, in a part where she -has not much more to 
do (to such an extent is the poetry of the drama cut out) than to 
look, and love, and‘ suffer, and die, did all well: much of the 
interest, however, of the piece #ésted OH the effect of her acting, 
-and certainly it did not fail—we never g creature actu- 
ated by a more determined spirit to istice due to her 
part. There was in Axpsor's personati Clement Marat, a 
noble enthusiasm, worthy of the best conceptions of that gay and 
tender poet; and we must, in opposition to a critique we have seen, 
express our opinion that his dress was exquisitely chosen—that it 
was chaste, proper, and characteristic almost to pedantry. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Pietro l Eremita was produced on Saturday: why not the Mosé ? 
why not the opera in its original form, instead of the strange in- 
congruous medley which this version makes of the story? There 
is-a great deal to admire in the music of this piece, although 
much of it is absurd enough. In true-sublimity, simplicity must 
be a characteristic feature ; and here Ross1n1 fails. Who but he, 
for instance, would have set these words toa jig—a vulgarjig ? 
‘¢ Signor del cielo, 

O Re dei Re, 

Sian lodi a te; 

Fattor del tutto, 

Signor dei Re.” 
Again, in the invocation, “ Eterno, immenso, incomprensibil 
Dio!” he has imitated the “ Possenti Numi” of Mozart, but the 
attempt only discovers his own feebleness. 

Signora Puzzi returned to this theatre, after an absence of five 
years, as the representative of Agia. She returned unimproved, 
and as unfitted for the station which she aspired to fill, as ever. 
Her voice is unpleasant, and there is nothing to atone for so 
grievous a defect. To show the discernment of the audience, she 
was greeted with raptures, and vehemently applauded throughout. 
Probably the fashionables, whose evening parties she is accustomed 
to visit, and to whom she is a great acquisition, mustered to carry 
her through: but we, being unaccustomed to measure a singer's 
capabilities by the esata of noise which they produce, must 
award the palm to Madame De Meric, to whom the inferior 
character of Fatima was allotted. We have, before, alluded to the 
delightful precision of this lady's intonation; and she gave an 
extraordinary instance of the accuracy of her ear on Saturday 
night. In the first scene, with Winter and Mariani, while they 
were wandering, most distressingly, from the pitch, she maintained 
‘it, in their despite, with her accustomed correctness. On the 
whole, WinrTER's performance was energetic and satisfactory. In 
one of the Morning Papers, GiusiLE1 was singled out for an un- 

ual share of praise, and above all, he was lauded for his “ beauti- 
fully perfect intonation.” Now, if this was meant as a joke, it was 
.a bad one: if given as the writer's deliberate opinion, nature must 
have denied him the gift of a discriminating ear. 





The opera was splendidly predueed as to scenery and dresses, 
but sadly mutilated in its proportions: It was repeated on Tues- 
day; when it was found that Puzz1 had disappeared, and her 
place was much better filled by De Meric. 





THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 


Ir is, perhaps, hardly worth while to record the commencement 
of these Concerts: the whole affair has dwindled down intoa snug 
little coterie, interesting only to the Directors and the Orchestra. 
The subscription-list has experienced a further reduction (nearly 
sixty) from the scanty number of last year. The first concert was 
miserably thin, and the selection manifested not a single approach 
towards improvement. *We attach no blame to the new Conduc- 
tor: he discharged his duty ably, and must have been mortified at 
such a commencement of his official duties. The scheme origi- 
nated from the sic volo of a Royal Duke, whose name we hardly 
care to write. ; 
THE. PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Srconp Concert—Monpay, Marcu 12. 

Tue vocal selection of this concert offers a complete contrast to 
that of the first. The Directors seem sensible of their error, and 
desirous to atone for it; as the following scheme will show— 


ACT I. 
Binhonta tn: O MUM. iieisciced ceed oii gee doves Beethoven. 
Song, Mr. Puinutps, “Oft from the steep”’.......... The Chevalier Neukomm. 
Sextuor, two Violini, two Viole, Violoncello e Contra 
Basso, Messrs. ToLpecque, Warts, Moratt, Lyon, 
Rovsse..or, and DRAGONETTI. «6... ce eee eee ee Mayseder. 
Scena, Mrs. H.R. Brsuop, “ Ah unombradi speranza”’ 


(PURO CON MOGKO:) 3 2. eee wi nhee Spohr. f 
Overtire; Qpeat 05 45 is le iieds ein evids Cav ce'e we’ C. M. von Weber. 
ACT II 
PRAM MOEUOE ME aes bascuetsss cece sc thaeces 01 us Haydn. 
Aria, Madame Stocxuausen, “Non mi dir’ (Il 






MO NESS 658 CD Lie cin ped og ed sete stants Mozart. 
Fantasia Concertante (MS.) composed for the Phil- 

harmonic Society ;—F Inte, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, 

Horn, Trumpet, and Double Bass ;—Messrs.: N1- 

cHo.son, G. Cooker, Wittman, Mackinrosu, 


Prart, Harper, and DRAGONETTI...:.....¢...% The Chevalier New 
Terzetto, Madame Stockuavusen, Mrs. H. R. BrsHop, 

and Mr. Parry jun. “ Coraggio! ”’ (Fidelie)...... Beethoven. 
Overture, Tamerlane........ Re gemaccs Ohé-sa eb ieke Winter. 


Leader, Signor SpacNoLteTr1—Conductor, Sir Georcr Smarr. 


The Vocal music of the first concert was all Italian—of this all 
German ; the former gave us neither novelty nor excellence—this "ie 
There are degrees of excellence, but nothing 


combined both. 
which approaches the absolute worthlessness of three pieces of the 
former concert. And yet we suspect that the vocal engagements _ 
of that evening were, by far, the most expensive. 

The Chevalier Nevkomw’s song is a masterly piece of instru- 
mentation : the words are from the Fourth Book of Paradise Lost, 
and describe, with all M1Lron’s musical as well as poetical feeling, 

* Celestial voices to the midnight air 

Sole, or responsive to each other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator.” 
The words seem more fitly to suggest a vocal than an instru- 
mental accompaniment, like Crorcu’s motett, “ Methinks I hear 
the full celestial choir;” and hence, the effect of the composition, 
however skilful as a piece of writing, is rather disappointing. 
The voice part, of course, is subordinate: the singer is a mere 
describer, not a producer of musical effect; his part is a quiet 
piece of recitation; and the feature of the song is, necessarily, the 
heavenly music of which he speaks. In the singing, therefore, 
there was nothing to criticise. PH1LL1ps, very properly, contented 
himself with accompanying the band, who played the song de- 
lightfully. 

Mrs. BisHor’s song was the most striking feature of the even- 
ing. It is pregnant with the author's extraordinary power and 
genius. He is, beyond all question, the greatest living master of 
harmony; and perhaps we might go further—like Mozarr and 
BEETHOVEN, he is in advance of the musical capacity of his con- 
temporaries, and the time is not yet come for his compositions to 
take the due and properrank. But it assuredly will come ; and we 
tender Mrs. Bishop our best thanks for her courage and good 
taste. We say courage, because she must have been very well 
aware that the beauties of such a scena as “ Ah un ombra” would 
be fully understood and appreciated by a minority only of her 
hearers. It is a song of great difficulty, both as to execution and 
expression; and in both she was eminently successful. 

There is a class of Mozart's songs, to which, although 
Madame StockKuHAvsEN has selected but few, she is by nature and 
education enabled to do ample justice. In songs of power and 
energy, she fails; in those of tender expression, she is at present 
unrivalled. Who has not been charmed with her “ Dove sono?” 
“Non mi dir” is an air of the same exquisite finish ; and the rap- 
ture with which it was received will, doubtless, encourage her to 
produce others of the same class. To our surprise, she transposed 
it a note lower: such an experiment never should be hazarded 
with Mozart besides, it is unfair to the band, as mistake in such 
cases is sure to be blamed, and correctness to be unpraised; and 
after all, the song in its original key would have better suited her 
voice. 

The full Instrumental pieces have been so often played by this 
band, that we may be excused from again expressing our delight 
at their performance. They were admirably Pictipedl ait in dif- 
ferent styles, yet all good; and such, at the Philharmonic Con- 
cert, it ought always to be. 

The Sextuor of MaysEper did not diespRoint us, for we ex- 
pected nothing. He is a showy writer for his instrument, but 
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that is all. ‘The selection of this piece was a descent which there 
was no need to have made. Mozart, Haypn, and BEETHOVEN 
alone will furnish abundant variety of this class of music for years 
to come. Let MayseEper, as a writer of concerted music, be put 
in Schedule A. Rovsse.tor is an excellent orchestra-player, 
but, like most foreign performers, he has cultivated exeeution 
more than tone; and, therefore, as a quartett-player, especially, 
must rank far below LinpLEy. But, in truth, who does not, in 
every thing that is required of a violoncello-player? 

“The Fantasia Concertante was the appropriate offering of a man 
of genius to the Philharmonic Society. We always expect from 
the pupil of Haypn, excellent writing for wind instruments, and 
we have never yet been disappointed. It is a delightful composi- 
tion, aad was played with such consummate skill as to command 
an almost universal encore. 





ImrRovEMENTs IN THE ‘¢ Crown Horer.”— The following timely and well- 
applied jeu d’esprit appears, in the form of an advertisement, in the Dundee 
Advertiser. 

** William Henry, of the Crown Hotel, takes‘this opportunity of informing 
the friends of his house, and the public in general, that, since he succeeded to 
the ‘ Crown,’ by the death of his iaechar, We has put it on a much better foot- 
‘ing than it used to be; and, in particular, they wil find the charges consider- 
ably reduced ; and he hopes seon to be able to announce still further reductions, 
as he has dismissed & number of useless servants, who used to hang about the 
« Crown,’ doing nothing but annoying the public. He lately turned off the 
head waiter, a stiff, obstinate old Sergeant, who would do every thing his 
own way, and would on no account allow the Common Hall to be cleaned 
out; but allowed it to be occupied by bullies and pickpockets, who had 
no right to be there, to the exclusion of honest, quiet working people. 
Instead of him, he has taken into his service old Gaffer Grey, a asin 
man, of good character, who had been long out of place, because he al- 
ways bluntly stood up in defence of the inferior servants. He is much more 
tractable than his predecessor; and at once ordered the Common Hall to be 
cleaned out, which he has in some degree accomplished; but he has found it a 
much more difficult job than he imagined, to get wholly rid of the bullies and 
pickpockets. He also promised to reduce the price of admission to the News- 
room ; but this has not yet been accomplished, though it is expected to be done 

——W. H., anxious to oblige the liberal supporters of his House, proposed 
Tayo start a new coach, to be called the Reform; but, owing to a variety 
umstances, he has not yet been able to accomplish it. It was once fairly 

wet a-going, and ran safely enough, though not very expeditiously, across the 
Commons ; but, on coming to an old useless fabric, ‘founded upon piers, it was 
caught by some of ¢hem and fairly upset. This was suid to be partly owing to 
the over-confidence of the drivers; but they alleged it was chiefly caused by a 
set of fellows disguised in big wigs and gowns with white sleeves, who came out 
to push it over. Be this as it may, W. H. 
assures his friends he is determined to get it set a-going ; anil he is doing all in his 
| ed to quicken the workmen, who have been tediously slow in their motions. 

e has particularly cautioned the Driver to be more careful ; and has no doubt it 
will pass the piers, without again meeting with an accident. W. H. hopes his 
new coach will give general satisfaction, as it is constructed on a safety principle, 
and much broader than the old expensive vehicle, which it was so difficult to 

tinto. ‘Arrangements have also been made, by which none will be admitted 
into it but well-informed, orderly, and respectable people.” 


Tue Last or tHe Jocxirs.—Buckle is dead! How strangely local is 
fame! ‘This is an announcement which our readers perceive without emotion ; 
and yet at Tattersall’s the sentence sounded heavily, and gave a quiver to hearts 
that only respond to the reverberation of hoofs and the chinking of guineas. 
Yes; the news seemed to affect the odds of life for an instant ; sweepstakes and 
handicaps lost their charms. No one backed the favourite; for he who had 
backed so many had done his race and not won, but probably lost all, assuredly 
his life. His last race was a dead heat. His last weighing-machine was the 
arms of his sable bearers; they had but a small burden; a three years’ old 
would have made light of it. Buckle is no longer on the turf, but under it: 
instead of his black waistcoat and white sleeves, or his red vest slashed with 
yellow, the colours of his glory, he has assumed the churchyard livery— 

“ Grass-green, turned up with brown,” 

Those hands which we have so often seen “ making play,” whip now in one, 
now in the other, nicely handling and working the bit; a dazzling sight to see 
as they scintillated to and fro as he might be coming in easy, or going it hard, 
are now stretched in stiffened repose by his sides, as quiet as those of the eftigy 
of a crusader cut in stone in a country churchyard. How poor is the fortune 
of those shandy legs, on the active plying of which so many hundreds of thou- 
sands have depended, when greaved with shining leather, and armed with 
lancing steel, all brilliant for the battle! Alas, alas! the tight little saddle is 
changed for a coffin _ ; and the gay horsecloth, trimmed with blue, for one 
of cere, all white. Play or pay, the race is done, the judge is in his box, and 
the rivals of poor Buckle, ye Chiffneys and Robinsons, may now walk across 
the course, for a brief space. If an ancient Greek, a winner at Elis, could 
have been but blessed with a vision of one of our winners at Newmarket or 
Doncaster, how would he have made the welkin ring with laughter! Could 
he but have seen little Buckle, for instance; he who has been crowned and 
double-crowned a thousand times; whom the nobles of the land, yea, princes 
have delighted to honour ; whom they have gloried in, coveted, courted, shaken 
by the hand, clapped on the back, all but bribed! That which makes a jockey 
mars all other men. Buckle weighed next to nothing; such weight as he had 
‘was made by strings, in courtesy called muscle: he was little, to dwarfishness ; 
great -~ in the bow of his legs: it was plain, to look at them, that be could 
grasp in femoral embrace the biggest colt that was ever dammed: and here was 
his forte ; a perfect Flibbertygibbet, his dimensions lay where they were not 
seen, but felt. Nature had moulded his 0s femoris upon the rib of a horse; and 
then his feet, how a dancing-master would have turned up his nose at them! 
- Assuredly he never could have turned out his toes; but then his heels turned 
out, and his toes met in loving kindness. Buckle could not walk, few real 
orsemen can; but they can waddle, and so did he. His lower extremities 
Were ridiculous off horseback, but on it they were a bootsful of grace: his face, 
however, was always, on or off the saddle, venerable, nay, awful, gaunt, hollow, 
lined, eloquent of trials many, long and strong, deep, cunning, alive, quiet, 
but ready to overwhelm the querist with a rolling glance of unutterable know- 
ledge. ckle, adieu! As Sir Robert Adair eloquently said over the grave of 
Gave! Belliard, Rnekle, eae 3 hv ene work of art the writer of this 
embers, was an admirable Dightonish portrait of Buckle and his master, 
the incomparable Mellish ; admireble likenesses both, and charmingly pregnant 
with character, life, and sport, forming together a most delightful contrast of 
bg sheet ecinipaneten pabeien-a an esesithaoene ion red, under-bred, 
hy. L » cunning—high-crowned, jockey-capped—mus- 
tachio’d, smug-lipped—graceful, stunted—poplar, palierdnin =. nature 

against art.—New Monthly Magazine for March; Monthly Commentary. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON, 


Tnisis a very wicked, but a very clever book: it is a sort of fighting 
Don Juan, containing all descriptions of adventure in the East—ex- 
cept those of love; for the hero does not make love, but offers battle. 
It professes to be an autobiography : the author is said to be, nay, 
has been advertised as Mr. TRELAWNEY; and he would evidently 
make us believe that his hero is himself. If so, we wish him 
joy on living once more in a civilized country, and wearing trou- 
sers : but how will he keep his pistols in their case, and his knife 
in his belt? Mr. TRELAWNEY, it is well known, has had some 
strange adventures; but ifhe has led the life here described, Jack 
Ketch might go apprentice to him. Our readers have seen (in a 
play) a stout-limbed, black-whiskered fellow, in a turban, bran- 
dishing a scimitar, and cutting down, or pretending to cut down, 
any body or every body that looked him straight in the face. This 
might be taken for a portrait of the Younger Son, in his Arab 
dress, on board his India-built grab or his American schooner, 
scouring the seas of the East in search of plunder. His ferocity is 
appalling, his courage is invincible, his strength is that of a giant: 
he fears a cannon-shot no more than others fear the flash powder in 
a priming-pan; he will leap you from the maintop into the sea, spear 
a tiger, creese a Malay, or cut down an honest British tar, if he can. 
There is no end to his exploits—in the East: in the West, they 
were considerable, but not quite so triumphant. In Greece, the 
author (if not the hero) was shot through and through by an as- 
sassin: he survived, however; and, we believe, has eome to this 
country with or without his Greek wife, the daughter of the cele- 
brated chieftain ULyssgs. 

But with all this wildness and much more,—such as a furious 
hatred of all kinds of authority, and an eternal anathematizing of 
priests, who, if he is to be trusted, are bad enough in the East,— 
the Adventures of a Younger Son is the cleverest book of. the sea- 
son, in its line—not excepting Eugene Aram. Its freshness and 
vigour are perfectly surprising; and the various and curious 
experience it unfolds respecting the East, in matter has been 
equalled in no book of travels, and excelled in no book of poetry. 
We almost forgive the author even his long list of murders, for 
the sake of his wild romantic descriptions of island solitudes, un- 
trod by any feet but. those of the wandering savage; or the scarcely 
less savage or less dering buccaneer—for his admirable por- 
traitures of dark nations, only rarely seen by the sailor, and, very 
meagrely painted by the geographer—for. his excellent sketches 
of character, and his curious views of human nature, which he 
has evidently seen under phases that rarely present themselves to 
the ordinary wayfarer. We are almost won over by him to the 
East; and begin, under his tuition, to regard. bloodshed with less 
horror, and to think perhaps that life is most enjoyed which is 
always on the brink of death, and which the customs of society 
or the laws of authority have not suceeeded in trammelling. 
But if this is one of the effects of his book, it is not a moral one : 
it is ill-suited to the tallow-faced son of the West, as he calls him; 
and we should almost dread the impression this work might make 
on an adventurous youth. 

The strange life led by the autobiographer, he attributes to two 
causes,—the first is, the oppression and injustice used towards 
himself as a boy, by his parents and schoolmasters; and next, by 
reflection upon the oppression and injustice exerted by every body 
vested with any brief authority over their fellow men. The first 
seems to have greatly developed his organ of combativeness ; and 
the second, a passion for revenge against all mankind, save a few 
who share his sentiments. No doubt, these are shallow motives, 
as far as reason is concerned; yet the effect of cruel treatment in 
youth might naturally account for the whole series of adventures 
plunged into by the Younger Son,—provided, indeed, he was him- 
self endowed with certain qualities which required hard usage to 
bring to maturity. It is very certain, that a boy originally gifted 
with dogged obstinacy, a tenacious love of revenge, a sensitive ap- 
prehension of insult, together with a powerful frame and a hardy 
constitution, may be soon kicked into a buccaneer: kindness and 
judicious discipline might have made him a useful and energetic 
citizen ; or if he had been weak, bad treatment might have sent 
him into the grave. But there was no killing the hero of this. 
story. The effect of opposition and cruelty on a child, may be exem- 
plified in two events of his life, as they are detailed with a force 
and energy which vouch for their truth, and prove the writer to. 
be one who understands as well the use of the pen as the penknife.. 

The reader must imagine a little boy residing with an austere: 
parent, whom the child, with the usual tact of children, knew to: 
be cold, unfeeling, and avaricious, and whom he felt by sad expe-- 
rience to be capricious and arbitrary. The elder brother is a meek 
boy, who is afraid and submits: the younger is an urchin whom. 
no blows seem to hurt, and who, with the true mastiff tenacity,, 
will retain his hold while his limbs are being cut off.. Punish- 
ment and severity erected the little fellow into an opposite 
party—an antagonist, to fight and conquer, and sometimes be. 
conquered: so that it may be comprehended, that ultimately 
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his only pleasure came to be running in the face of power. 
“ My bfother,” he says, “was contented with his daily walk 
upon the common or the road: I, with my pockets well filled 
with bread and apples, climbed the hills or descended them to 
learn swimming in the rivers. I hated all that thwarted me,— 
parsons, pastors, and masters. Every thing I was directed cau- 
tiously to shun as dangerous or wrong, I sought with avidity, as 

iving the most pleasure.” An incident quite in accordance with 
this precious education, is his first murder: the subject is, how- 
ever, not a man, but a raven— 


My father had a fancy for a raven, that, with ragged wings, and a grave an- 
tique aspect, used to wander solitarily about the garden. He abhorred children ; 
and whenever he saw any of us, he used to chase us out of his walks. I was 
then five years old, Had the raven pitched on any other spot than the one he 
selected, the fruit garden, I certainly should never have disputed his right of 
ss, As it was, we had all, from the time we could walk, considered 

im and my father the two most powerful, awful, and tyrannical persons on 
earth, The raven was getting into years; he had a grey and grisly look; he 
halted on one leg ; his joints were stiff, his legs rough as the bark of a cork-tree, 
and he was covered with large warts: his eyes had a bleared and sinister ex- 
pression ; and he passed most of his time idling in the sun under a south wall, 
against which grew the delicious plums of the garden. Many were the strata- 
gems we used to lure him from this spot; the garbage, on which he gloated, 
was offered in vain. His moroseness and ferocity, and our difficulty in getting 
fruit, were insupportable. We tried to intimidate him with sticks, but were too 
weak to make the least impression on his weather-hardened carcase; and we 

‘ot the worst of it. I used, when I could do so slily, to throw stones at him, 

ut this had no effect. Thus things continued. I had in vain sought for re- 
dress from the gardener and servants: they laughed at us, and jeered us. 

One day I had a little girl for my companion, whom I had enticed from the 
nursery to go with me to get some fruit clandestinely. We slunk out, and en- 
tered the garden unobserved. Just as we were congratulating ourselves under a 
cherry tree, up comes the accursed monster of a raven. It was no longer to be 
endured. He seized hold of the little girl’s frock; she was too frightened to 
scream; I did not hesitate an instant. I told her not to be afraid, and threw 
myself upon him. He let her go, and attacked me with bill and talon. I got 
hold of him by the neck, and, Reneily lifting him up, struck his body against the 
tree and the ground, but nothing seemed to er him. He was hard as a rock. 
Thus we struggled, I evidently the weaker party. The little girl, who was my 
favourite, said, * I'll go and call the gardener ! ” 

I said, “No; he will tell my father; I will hang the old fellow (meaning 
the raven, not my father) ; give me your sash ! ” 

She did so, and with great exertion I succeeded, though I was dreadfully 
mauled, in fastening one end round the old tyrant’s neck; I then climbed the 
cherry tree, and, holding one end of the sash, I put it round a horizontal branch, 
when, jumping on the ground, I fairly euceestldd in suspending my foe. 

At this moment my brother came running towards me. When he saw the 
plight I was in, he was alarmed; but, on beholding our old enemy swinging in 
the air, he shouted for joy. Fastening the end of the sash, we commenced 
stoning him to death. fter we were tired of that sport, and as he was, to all 
appearance, dead, we let him down. He fell on his side, when I seized hold of 
a raspberry stake, to make sure of him by belabouring his head. To our utter 
amazement and consternation, he sprung up with a hoarse scream, and caught 
hold of me. Our first impulse was to run; but he withheld me ; so I again fell 
on him, calling to my brother for assistance, and bidding him lay fast hold of 
the ribbon, and to climb the tree. I attempted to prevent his escape. His look 
‘Was now most terrifying: one eye was hanging outof his head, the blood com- 
ing from his mouth, his wings flapping the earthtin digorder, and with a ragged 

» which I had half plucked by pulling at him during his first execution. He 
made a horrible stragete for existence, and I was bleeding all over. Now, with 
the aid of my brother, and as the raven was exhausted by exertion and wounds, 
we succeeded in gibbeting him again; and then with sticks we cudgelled him 
to death, beati is head to pieces. Afterwards we tied a stone to him, and 
sunk him in a duck-pond. 

This was the first and most fearful duel I ever had. I mention it, childish 
though it be, not only because it lives vividly in my memory, but as it was an 
event that, in reviewing my after-life, seems evidently the first ring on which 

_ the links of a Jong chain have been formed. It shows how long I could endure 
annoyance and oppression, and that when at last excited, I never tried half mea- 
sures, but Seasoned to extremities, without stop or pause. This was my grievous 
fault, and grievously have I repented it ; for I have destroyed, where, in justice, 
I was justified, but where, in mercy, I ought only to have corrected; and thus 
the standers-by have considered that, which I only thought a fair retaliation, 

ywevenge, : 2 

This passage has all the force of a piece of Gopwin, with more 
than its picturesqueness. Maltravers is more gloomy, but not so 
impressive. 

he other event we have alluded to is of a graver character : the 
description is not so remarkable as the circumstances of it are 
characteristic ; but it affords a thorough insight into the character 

.of the Younger Son— 

At this period of my life, an involuntary passion was awakened in my bosom 
for reading; so that I seized on every occasion for borrowing and collectin 
books, peg every leisure moment for reading them. Old plays, voyages an 
travels, were my principal study; and I almost learned by heart Captain Bligh’s 
narrative of his voyage to the South Sea islands, and of the mutiny of his 
crew: his partial account did not deceive me. _I detested him for his tyranny, 
~and Christian was my hero. Iwished his fate had been mine, and longed to 
emulate him. It left an impression on my mind which has had a marked in- 
‘fluence on my life. 

Our Captain’s clerk, seeing I had a good store of books, with no place to put 
‘them in, thought they would be an ornament to his cabin, for he never read. 
He p 1 to take care of them for me, offering me the use of his cabin, 
“where I might read them. I gladly acquiesced in what I, simple fool that 
. I then was, thought a most kind offer; and for a few days we got on very well 
together. ioe Sos I went for a book; he was angry about something or no- 
‘thing, and liad the impudence to say, ‘‘ You may read here if you like; but I 
~awill not permit any books to be taken out of my cabin.” 

* Are they not mine?” TF asked. 

* Not now ;” he replied. 

“¢ What!” I then asked, ‘do you intend to keep possession of my books ? ” 

To this I received no other answer than—‘ Come, none of your insolence ! ” 

Upon this, I said, “Give me my books; I will leave them here no longer, 

now I see your object.” He dare. me to touch them; I snatched one from the 


3 he struck me; I returned the blow. 


It was then harmless as the un- 
‘weaned colt’s. 


boy!” which incensed the paltry dirty serawler. -- He~seized--hold-of-me; and 
vociferating, ‘‘ You young rascal, I will tame you!” gave mea blow with a 
ruler, a he broke over my head ; then jammed me up against the bulkhead, 
8) that I could not escape, and belaboured me without mercy. As long as my 
strength lasted, I opposed him. The lookers on were encouraging me, and ex= 
claiming shame on him. My head grew dizzy from blows ; my mouth and nose 
were bleeding profusely ; my body was subdued, but not my spirit. Hasked not 
for mercy, but defied him ; and on his attempting to kick me out of the cabin, 
I increased his fury, by declaring I would not leave it till he had given me my 
books. We were hos contending—he to force me out, and I to remain in, when 
he kicked me in the stomach, and I lay motionless; while he roared and sput- 
tered,—‘* Get out, you rascal! or I'll Knock the life out of you! ” 

I felt I could no longer resist. Iwas in despair. The being beaten like 
a hound by a dastardly brute, and the insulting and triumphant language 
the fellow used, made me mad. My eye caught, by chance, something glittering 
close tome. The table was capsized, and a penknife within my grasp. . The 
prospect of revenge renewed my strength. [I seized it, and repeating his words 
of knocking the life out of me, I added, as I held up the weapon, ‘ Coward! 
look out for your own ! ” 

I was then on one knee, struggling to get up. On seeing the knife, and my 
wild look haggard with passion, the mender of pens dou back. After this, 
all I remember is, that I stabbed him in several places, and that he shut his eyes, 
held his hands up to his face, and sereamed out in terror for mercy. ne one 
then called to me, with ‘“ Holloa! what are you at?” I turned round, and 
replied, ‘“* This cowardly ruffian was beating me to death, and I have killed him!” 
I then threw down the knife, took up my book, and walked out of the cabin. 

Presently a sergeant of marines was sent down, with an order to bring me on 
deck. The Captain was there, surrounded by his officers. He inquired of the 
First Lieutenant what was the matter ;. and the answer was,—* This youngster 
went into your clerk’s cabin, Sir, with a carving-knife, and has killed him.” 

The Captain looked at me with horror, and without asking a question, said, 
** Kill my clerk! put the murderer in irons, and handcuff him. Kill my 
clerk!” I attempted to speak ; but was stopped with, ‘Gag him! Take him 
down below instantly. Not a word, Sir! Rin my elerk!” 

As the sergeant attempted to collar me, I said, “ Hands off!” looked fiercely, 
for I now thought myself a man, and walked slowly down the hatehway. A 
sentinel was put over me, and the master-at-arms brought the irons. 


The clerk has twenty wounds about his person, but recovers ; 
and lives to be taunted by the youngster who disfigured him. 

After this, the author's adventures on board a ship are various. 
He risks his life frequently : once, he jumps from the»topsail-yard- 
arm of a frigate, to spite an officer who had mast-headed him: 
at another, rushes down into the fore-magazine while on fire, and, 
as it is momentarily expected to be blown up, extinguishes the 
flame, and saves the ship. Such are some of his Middy adven- 
tures: they are described with a life and force unequalled. We 
know nothing more horrible than the description of his descent 
into the sea from the maintop, and subsequent sense of suffocation; 
and cannot help feeling well persuaded that some similar event, if 
not the same, has befallen the writer. 

On the frigate arriving in India, the autobiographer takes an 
opportunity of elaine in every extravagance his heart can 
devise; and crowns the whole by nearly murdering the second 
lieutenant, who had tyrannized over him. He then leaves the 
service, and ultimately takes the command of a half-smuggler 
half-pirate ; and does such deeds, in the course of a year or two, 
as would make the angels weep. We will quote only one more 
scene of violence, and then look out for some one or two of the 
innumerable scenes that present a charming relief to the more 
torrid passages. The following is a description of a fight witha 
Malay pirate, and her ultimate destruction— 


De Ruyter’s patience was now exhausted. He had important despatches for 
the Isle of France, and would brook no longer detention. We therefore reluct- 
antly altered our course again to the southward, and after running twenty or 
thirty leagues in that direction, at daylight, when the horizon was particularly 
clear, before the sun arose with his misty mantle, the man at the mast-head 
called out, “ A large sail on the lee-bow !” 

Fearing she might be a man of war, I took a glass up to the mast-head $ 
where, ws he straining my eyes to make her out, De Ruyter hailed me with 
** Well, what is she?” 

I replied with confidence, ‘* The Malay !” 

*¢ Which way is she standing ?” 

“¢ She has not yet seen us, and her course is to the northward.” 

Then I described her, and De Ruyter said, “* Very possibly you are right.” 

I came on the deck. The horizon became misty; and as they had neglected 
to keep a look-out, we trusted we should get much nearer ere she discovered 
us. We bore down on her under every stitch of sail we could spread. The 
studding-sails we wetted with an engine for that purpose, to make them hold 
the light breeze better ; and at eight o’clock she saw us, and boreaway. We 
had gained considerably on her; the head of her lower yards were then visible 
from our deck ; and De Ruyter said, “If the breeze holds till mid-day, she 
cannot escape us.” 

There was an alacrity and a buzz of joy throughout our crew, intent for 

lunder. e pumped the water out, lightened her by throwing some tons of 
ballast overboard, winged and shifted the iron shot, cleared the decks for aetion, 
got the arms and boats ready for service and for hoisting out, and watched and 
antedated all the motions of the enemy, as the hawk does the eurlew. 

At noon the breeze freshened, and we gained rapidly on her; nevertheless, it 
was six P. M. before we came within long shot. e then kept up a fire from 
the bow-chasers. For some time she disregarded this. e had hoisted a 
French tricoloured flag, De Ruyter indeed having a French letter of marque’s 
commission, which he now produced for me to read, as the only person among 
the officers ignorant of that fact. The shots now falling over and on board of 
the Malay, her top-gallant sails were lowered ; and we ran up under her lee- 
quarter, shortened sail, and backed the topsail. 

A Malay on board of us was desired to hail her. ‘ 
men. We ordered her to send a boat with her papers on board of us, and seeing 
they paid no attention to this order, De Ruyter again fired a shot over her. She 





‘| returned this with a volley from four cannonades, divers small swivels on her 


gunwales, and twenty or thirty matchlock muskets, when the pieces of old 
Iron, glass, and nails, with which they were loaded, rattled against our rigging 
and three of our men were wounded. ‘ Damn their impudence!” exc . 
De Ruyter, “they shall have enough of it !” . , 
We opened and kept up such a heavy, low, and well-directed fire, manceuvring 
with our broadside on her stern and quarters, that, in ten minutes, De 





My opponent was two or three and twenty, strong and thick-set; Ia tall 
slim boy of fourteen. The presumption of my returning his blow so astonished 


_ his cowardly nature, that for a moment he hesitated what to do. But some of 


the youngsters had collected round the door, and cried out, “ Well done, my 


yom tee called out to cease firing, as we had not only silenced her fire, bus: en- 
tirely cleared her deck, cut her rigging to pieces, and shot away her rudder. 
' Our boats were then ordered to be hatsted out, and, with thirty men, in, three 





Her deck swarmed with . 
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another, and kept up a continual fire on her bows. 


-careful against their cunning and trea-hery. 
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boats, I shoved off to board her; De Ruyter cautioning me to be particularly 
, ** They must have Seen.” said 
che, laughing, “‘ a colony founded by the ancient Greeks, for they have all’ the 


«characteristics of: my modern friend at Goa.” 


We approached her warily, Not the smallest impediment was opposed to us. 
‘Indeed, nothing gave token that there was.a being on board of her. I ordered 
the Rais, who commanded one boat, to board her on the bow with his Arabs; 
whilst I, with a party, chiefly Europeans, and a gallant set of fellows they were, 
climbed up her ornamented quarters and bamboo stern. On getting on board, 
we saw many dead and wounded on her deck, but nothing else. “She was only 
about two-thirds decked, having an open waist, latticed with bamboo, and co- 
vered with mats. Her sails and yards were hanging about in confusion. ‘We 
were now all on deck, and a party of men was preparin to descend between 
decks ; when, while replying to De Ruyter’s qoutlinn; ? was suddenly startled 
at hearing a wild and tumultuous war-whoop, and springing forwards, I saw a 
grove of spears thrust up from below, which, passing through the matting, 
‘wounded many of our men. I was certainly as much astonished at this novel mode 
of warfare as Macbeth at the walking wood of Dunsinane. ing round the 
solid portion of the deck, several spears were thrust at me, which I with diffi- 
culty escaped. Some of my men had retreated; I ordered them to fire down 
below, through the open work. Most of the men belonging to the Rais, who 





“w Fe not wounded, had jumped overboard to regain their boat. 


Hailing De Ruyter, I informed him how the affair stood. He desired me to 
make fast ahalser, which he would send me, to the ring-bolts of her bobstays, se- 
cure it to her bowsprit, and that then we should all return to the grab ; he be- 
ing very careful of the lives of his men, and knowing that these pirates, when 
once they have made up their minds not to be taken, will abide by their resolu- 
tion. I told him that if he had any hand-grenades, or fire-balls, I would rout 
them out. Though we had already made considerable havoc among them, I 
Was very anxious, as were all the Europeans, to go below at every hazard, but 
our native crew were opposed to this; and seven or eight of us could have had 
little chance, unable, in the dark, to see our enemies, who would spear us from 
their lurking-places, without endangering themselves. 

The crew were busy in handing our wounded men down into the boat. A 
Swedish lad, whom I valued for being an excellent sailor, had been wounded by 
a spear, driven through his foot, and was suffering gine pain. _Hastening for- 
ward to see him handed into the boat, I stepped over a dying Malay, shot 
through the body before we boarded her. I had previously, in passing him, 
caught a glance at his peculiarly ferocious look, and the malignant expression of 
his broad and brutish face. His coarse, black, straight hair was clotted with 
blood from a wound in his head, apparently by a splinter. As I now stepped 
over him, I was arrested by his eye, surrounded by a rigid lid, and deeply im- 
bedded above his high cheek-bone, the sunken pupil still glaring like a glow- 
worm in a dark vault. My foot slipped in the gore, and I fell on him; when, 
as I was recovering myself, he gripec me with his bony hand, and made a hor- 
rible effort to rise, but his extremities were stiff. He drew a small creese from 
his bosom, and with a last effort tried to bury it in my breast. The passion 
of. revenge had outlived his physical powers ; its sharp point slightly grazed me, 
and he fell dead froin the exertion, dragging me down, his hand still clenching 
like a vice. I could only extricate myself by slipping my arm out of my vest, 
and leaving it in his ghastly hand. ‘ Such men as these,” I cried out, “ are 
not to be conquered even by death! Their very spirits fight and stab at us!”> - 

De Ruyter became peremptory for our instant return, as the night was now 
coming on, and the Malays below had again opened a fire on us with their 
matchlocks. With rage and disappointment I returned. 

We had now altogether eight wounded. On reaching the grab, De Ruyter 
observed, ** There is no help for it! We must try to tow her towards the land ; 
when near the shore, they will perhaps escape by swimming. But I fear we 
shall not succeed in capturing her.” 

As we filled our sails and towed her, a gang of men stood at our stern to fire 
at any object they could see moving on board of her. We found it difficult to 
tow her: not being steered, she yawed about, and in less than an hour they had 
contrived to cut the tow-10pe. Under a cover of musquetry we again made iast 
Nothing living was seen on 
her decks, yet again the halser was cut. We hailed her, as we often had done, 
but no answer was given. Eig fi he , 

At daylight, De Ruyter came to the determination of sinking her; which we 
reluctantly did, by opening a fire with our largest guns, and red-hot shot, which 
had been prepared during the night. Symptoms of fire from below soon made 
their appearance ; smoke slowly arose ; several explosions of powder took place ; 
the pd arose darker, and in masses; at last we saw the savages themselves 
crawling up on all-fours upon deck. Their guns having been thrown overboard 
by us, they could make no defence. Streams of fire now burst out of her hatch- 
ways and port-holes. On the balls going through her, our Arabs swore they 
saw the gold-dust, and pearls, and rubies, fly out of her on the opposite side. I 
cannot say I did; nor could I smell the otto of roses, which they affirmed was 
running out of her scuppers like a fountain. Isaw nothing but the dense flames 
and smoke, and the poor devils swarming up and jumping into the waves, pre- 
ferring death by water to fire and balls,—for they had no other choice. Though 
we lowered our boats to pick them up, not one approached them ; and the boats 
did not near the vessel, fearing her blowing up. She appeared to have an im- 
mense number of men ; not less than two hundred and fifty to three hundred. 

Having given over firing, we lay at some distance, intently gazing at her. 
After an explosion, ates the loudest thunder, which vibrated through the 
air, we could see nothing but a black cloud on the waters, enveloping all around, 
like a pall, and darkening the heavens; and where the pirate had been, was only 
to be distinguished by the bubbling commotion and dashing ripple of the sea, 
like the meeting of the tides, or where a whale has been or oan and sunk. 
Huge fragments of the ship, masts, tackling, and men, all shattered and rent, 
lay mingled around in a wid circle. Some dark heads, still above the surface, 
awaiting, as it were, the utmost of our malice, faintly yelled their last war-cry 
in defiance; then a few bubbles showed where they had been. Her hull was 
driven down stern-foremost, and her grave filled up on the instant. 

Even the wind became hushed from the concussion of the explosion ; and I 
started as our sails flapped heavily against the mast, and the grab’s hull shook 
as in terror. The black cloud cleared away, and slowly swept along the surface 
of the sea; then ascended and hung aloft in the air, concentrated in a dense 
mass. As I gazed on it, methought the pirate ship was changed, but not de- 
stroyed, and that her demon crew had resumed their vocation in the clouds. 
De Ruyter said— “It has been an awful and painful sight !—But they deserved 
their fate. Come, set our gaping crew to work! Hoist the boats in, and make 
all sail on our proper course.’ ; 


By way of contrast, let the reader peruse a description of a scene 
of repose as beautiful as pen or pencil ever drew— 


The evening was singularly beautiful, the sea calm and clear as a mirror, and 
our crew sinking into rest, outworn by the unwonted toil of this busy day. De 
Ruyter was in the cabin; I was keeping the watch, and Aston bore me com- 
pany He lay along the raised stern, and I leant over the taffrail, gazing on the 

ind.» The forms in the distant range of mountains were growing dark and in- 
distinct, The transparent, glassy, and deep blue of the sea fi into a dusky 
Olive, subdivided by an infinity of mazy, glimmering bars, as if embroidered 
with diamond heads, traced by the varied, wandering airs,..and sporting like the 








lion’s whelps on their mother’s quiet bosom ; while he, their mighty parent lay 
hushed within his lair, the caverned shore, torpid from toil and’ devastation. 
Over the land the glowing sun hastened to his-cool sea-couch ; his expiring rays: 
stained the lucid sky with bright, fading colours,—deep ruby tints ing to 
purple; then emerald green, barred and streaked with azure, white, and yellows: 
and as the sun was dipping, the whole firmament was dyed in crimson, and 
blazed ; then left the western sky brighter than molten gold, till the sun’s last 
rays were extinguished. When the moon came forth with hersilvery, gleaming 
light, all the gay colours faded, leaving a few fleecy and dappled specks, ike lambs 
grazing on the hillsin heaven. Thechange was like life in youth and beauty sud= 
denly extinguished ; white and misty Death, with his vallid winding-sheet, envee 
lopedall around. As the grab'sstern swung round, and as my eye caught our com= 
panion, the corvette, her black hull and white wings alone broke the line of the 
moonlit horizon, like a sea-sprite reposing on the boundless waters. Enwrapped 
in our contemplation of the wonderful beauty of an eastern night, ‘we remained 
hours in silence; and after the turmoil of the day, this stillness -had a preterna- 
tural, or magic effect on the mind, more soothing than sleep. The helmsman, 

in his sleep, from habit, called out—‘ Steady! steady!” and even the custo- 
mary forms of changing the watches had been neglected ; while the sentinels, 

unconscious that their time of duty was expired, dozed on their ts of 
guard over the prisoners; and the balm of sleep medicined the wounded, and 
made free the captive, who, perhaps, dreaming of hunting on his native moun- 
tains, or fondling with his young barbarians, or their mother, was destined to 
awake, fettered and bound with festering manacles, chained, like a wild beast, 
© the worst of dungeons, under the sea, in a ship’s hold, doomed to death or 
slavery, 

In another variety is the description of a strange craft encoun- 
tered in the Straits of Sunda; and the romantic story of the cap- 
tain, the Prince of Zaoo, an Englishman, is one of the most pleasing 
portions of the book ; where, however, there are many episodes of 
equal eccentricity and beauty. 

De Ruyter having told me he should go through the straits of Sunda, and touch 
at Java, I proceeded to Borneo. I passed the straits of Drion ; but anxious to 
get through these, I did not run out of my way to board any of the country vessels 
which I occasionally fell in with. The first vessel I boarded was some time 
after this, at the dawn of day. She was a singularly constructed and ri 
vessel, coming right down on us, apparently of Jess than a hundred tons bur- 
then, with two masts, snow-fashion ; her ropes were principally of a dark 
grass; her sails of purple and white cotton, though some looked like matting ; 
her hull was high out of the water, bleached to a whitish brown; her bottom 
(for I could almost see the kelston, as she rolled heavily, more from want of 
ballast, and the weight above board, than from any swell of the sea) was over= 
grown with barnacles, sea-weed, and green slime. She yawed so widely about, 
owing to bad steering, that I could scarcely keep clear of her. I fired a musket 
for her to heave to, which she did in so lubberly a manner, by heaving up in the 
wind, that she was nearly dismasted. A strange antediluvian crew of almost 
naked savages, the most uncouth and wild I had ever seen, tattooed from head to 
foot, were groping about her deck and rigging. A ragged piece of painted 
cloth was hoisted by way of ensign. Who or what she was, whence come or 
whither going, it was impossible to guess. Her upper works were so broken 
and gaping, that you could see both into her and through her; this, with her 
rent and ragged train, made her look as if she had been floating about ever since 
the flood, and yet the wonder was how she was kept afloat an hour. 

They were attempting to hoist out an old and ornamented canoe ; but to save 
time, and anxious to examine her, more from curiosity than hope of plunder, I 
lowered a small dingy from our stern, and went to board her. On nearing her, 
I was more astonished at her wild appearance ; and, having, with great exertion, 
climbed up her projecting bamiboo outworks, I found the interior far surpassin 
the exterior. Her upper deck was thatched over with coir, held together wit! 
twined grass cordage. The savage crew had palmetta-leaf coverings on their 
heads, and Adamite inexpressibles. A very tall, thin, and bony man came for= 
ward to receive me. He was distinguished from the savage group that crowded 
around, by his comparative fairness and fierceness, besides having more covering 
to his person. His features were prominent, his complexion a reddish brown, 
his hair somewhat darker; and he would have been strikingly handsome in 
figure and bearing, were it not for the extraordinary and grotesque manner in 
which he was tattooed on his face, arms, and breast, which were bare. The 
figure of a hideous serpent was wreathed around his. throat, .as if in the act of 
strangling him, with its head and lancet-like tongue traced on the lower lip, as 
if, killing twofold, it was darting into his mouth. The bright green eye and 
red tongue of the serpent were so cunningly tattooed in colours, that, with the 
movement of the lower jaw, they appeared in motion. Yet there was a placid 
expression of the eye and brow which did not correspond with his wild attire. I 
had no time to examine farther; for this captain, or chieftain, came forward in 
a most courteous and affable manner, and with a strange accent, but in tolerable 
English said,—“ You are English, Sir?” (I had shown English colours. ) 

« And who are you, Sir?” I asked. 

“ J, Sir, am from the Island of Zaoo.” 

“‘ What! Where is that? I never heard of such an island.” 

He informed me it was in the direction of the Sooloo archipelago. But it 
is strange,” I said, for his manner struck me more than his appearance; “are 


“* Yes, Sir. 

«What! a native?” 

Ps _ Sir.” Pare 

* Who are you then: 

He paused for a moment, and then answered—‘ An Englishman, Sir.” — 

‘ Indeed ! How the devil, then, came re there, or rather here, in this trim;?”” 

“ Tf you'll walk down in the cabin, I'll tell you, Sir.” 

These three volumes only take the hero down to about his twen- 
tieth year: we are promised a sequel; the scenes of which will 
probably be European or South American. We are not sure whe- 
ther Mr. TRELAWNEY joined the patriots of South America, as he 
did afterwards those of Greece. What may be the chief material, 
we of course cannot prophesy; though we fear he has nothing in 
his experience so charming as many of the scenes and adventures 
in Borneo and.the islands of the Indian Archipelago. This must 
be considered his Iliad—the poem of action; the next will be his 
Odyssey, for most probably his father-in-law, the Greek chief, will 
be its hero. : 





JAMESS GREAT COMMANDERS, 


Tus is the second biographical publication of military men we 
have been called.on to notice within a fortnight. Mr. Gree con~ 
fined himself to British Generals: Mr. Jamzs has joined British 
and. foreign together, and made a small, and we must say 
poor, selection of the Great Modern Commanders of Europe, 
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in three volumes. The work has greatly disappointed us. 
Military science we did not expect; a moderate portion of 
peleeorhy would have contented us; but we looked for great 

imiliarity with the history of the times, and a picturesque 
style, which would set the age before us in all its characteristics. 
Instead of this, we find the tone of the work very tame, the infor- 
mation. very ordinary, the philosophy confined to phrases banales, 
such as each succeeding writer borrows from his predecessor. The 
political opinions are as shallow as is possible; and the military 
events are merely abridged from the most obvious sources. In 
summing up the character of Oriver Crowe t, he calls him a 
“hypocrite, a knaye, a villain;"—by which it would appear, that 
he considers biography the art of calling names, for there is no 
other art in heaping such language upon OL1ver CRomMweELL, or 
any other great man. It is our opinion that Mr. James is quite 
incapable of appreciating the qualities of that extraordinary per- 
son; he is not, we suspect, in the habit of looking with any political 
sharpsightedness upon the plans and views of the great movers 
of the social machine. It is in these words that he describes the 
policy of Ricnetiev; which, as far as it has any meaning atall, is 
erroneous : meaning, however, is not intended—it is a repetition of 
the sounding commonplaces constantly employed by the authors 
of the last century, and which still survive in many of the French 
historical writers— 

The state of France at this moment [under Richelieu] is worthy of some consi- 
deration. By anumber of ill-directed enterprises, which were terminated in loss 
and defeat, however splendid might be their first success—by long civil wars and 
religious disunion—France had for several centuries been losing her political im- 

rtance amongst the nations of Europe ; while the house of Austria, uniting Spain, 

rs, Germany, and great art of Italy, under its domination, had acquired 
an apparent power which made the rest of Europe tremble. The eyes of the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, however, saw deeper than the surface; and the moment 
he was called to the head of the French government—strong in his own powers 
of mind, seeing vast resources unemployed and even unknown in the country 
which he ruled, and a thousand points of real weakness under all the apparent 
vigour of Austria, he determined to raise France to her proper level, by de- 
pressing her rivals to their true station amongst the nations of Europe. War 
was then his policy, as far as regarded France ; and war wasalso his licy as far 
as regarded himself, for—feeling certain that if he could once launch the vessel 
of the state upon that wide and stormy sea which intervened between her and 
tness, no one would be able to hold the helm, and no one possess the chart 
ut himself—he hesitated not to oe from the shore, secure that the pilotage 
must rest for ever in his own han 

We had no reason to applaud the spirit in which Mr. GLEte’s 
work was written; but in the ability of the authors there is no 
room for comparison. And yet, in the critical works of the day, 
we see this work harmoniously eulogized, as though all the re- 
views had been written to order. Because Mr. James had written 
romances, it was supposed that his lives must be romantic, and so 
it is set down. 


BELL'S PORTFOLIO. 


Mr. H. G. Bet is a lively writer in prose, and possesses some 
pon in verse. Buta volume of tales of this kind is unprofitable 
employment to either reader or writer: it may certainly amuse 
an idle hour in both, though it is very possible that each could 
employ the same hour to better purpose. The style of these tales 
is light, almost light enough to be saucy ; the incidents of some are 
amusing; and in ‘“Mynheer von Wodenblock,” and some others, 
there is humour. We have no space for extracts from this work, 
otherwise we might select some agreeable specimens of lively de- 
seription. It must suffice, that we say for a volume of brief tales, 
neither long enough to produce a strong impression on the mind 
by artful preparation, nor new or strange enough in invention to 
reach the reader at a stroke, that still they are very well—credit- 
able and promising, if Mr. Beit is a very young man. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 


Tue Second Part of the Landscape Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Works 
isin every res ual to the first. Besides the vignettes of Constan- 
tinople and the Palace of Ali Pacha, which have appeared in the 
volumes themselves, we have a portrait of Ali; it portrays him as a 
vigorous old man, with a fine manly face, handsome features, and a 
severe expression; ~ 
“ But in whose lineaments ye may not trace 
j crimes that brand his name, and stain him with disgrace.” 

The four other views are from sketches by W. Pacr; the refined 
ore of whose talent SraNrretp has wrought up into finished produc- 
tions of great beauty. The group of boats in the view of Corfu is a 
picture in itself. Lisbon, from Fort Almeida, which is situate on a 
rock on the Bead shore of the Tagus, is a strikingly bold and effec- 
tive scene. he Franciscan Convent, where Lord Byron resided at 
Athens, possesses an interest beyond that of the picturesque building 
itself, whose walls are built up against that most elegant example 
of Greek taste in ornamental architecture, the Charagic Monument 
of Lysicrates. The Temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, with 
the Acropolis ‘in the background, is not so effective as it might 
have been, which appears to be the fault of the engraver: the clouds 
are very hard, and the plate does not do justice to the grandeur of the 
subject. : 

The arity of the Landscape Illustrations of Scorr’s Novels and 
Byron's Poetry, and the success of Mr. Martin’s scenic Embellish- 
ments of Mitton and the Bible, have, we suppose, suggested.to an 
enterprising publisher the idea of engaging StanrieLp and Roserts, 
the scene-painters, to illustrate the Scriptures. We dare say the 
speculation will be be ews successful ; and with a view to render it so, 
we would recommend the extension of the idea, which we think a most 
ingenious one. - When authers-cannot raise their minds to the height of 
their subject, they contrive to lower it to their own level. This is the 





case with painters also; and the enterprising publisher has resolved 
that the artists shall have an opportunity of giving full scope to their 
genius in this respect. Indeed, we now open our eyes to the extent of 
our loss, owing to this plan not having been adopted earlier. Mor.anp, 
for instance, who was unrivalled in painting pigs, should upon this: 
principle have painted the miracle of the Devils cast into the swine. On 
the same principle, STANFIELD, being a marine painter, might give us: 
a view of the Ark, showing its build with technical accuracy ; and the 
Disciples being fishermen, he will be quite at home with them. How 
could Rarwact think of painting the disciples of Christ, when he 
could not draw one of their boats correctly? STANFIELD also, in con- 
junction with Roserrs, will probably give us Landscape Illustrations 
of the Holy Land; which will be the more original, as neither of the 
artists have ever visited Palestine. Ganpy should be engaged to sup- 
ply a ground plan, elevation, and perspective views of Solomon's 
Temple. Mantrn would furnish a Tower of Babel, consisting of an 
interminable series of ascending stories; anda Jacob’s Ladder, with ar 
equally infinite number of rounds. Turner would revel in the terrors 
of Mount Sinai, and the mysteries of the, Revelations. EpwIn 
LaNpsEER would paint a glorious Animal Creation, and the entry into 
the Ark. He would also give us portraits of Tobit’s Dog, and 
Balaam’s Ass, &c, ; and his skill in painting sheep would be in fre- 
quent requisition. Lance would paint the Ark of the Tabernacle, the 
Golden Candlestick, the Molten Sea, and the Golden Calf to perfec- 
tion. In case either of these artists should feel any diffidence about 
introducing figures, it would only be necessary to bargain with Haypon, 
Erry, Bricas, and Hiron, for a few gross of Warriors, Angels, 
Prophets, Patriarchs, Men, Women, Children, and Cherubs, “upon 
the lowest terms,” in order that the expense of these accessories might 
not interfere with the liberality necessary to be shown to the principal 
artists employed in this grand design; or young Woop might take the 
contract to supply the lot at second-hand. A good opportunity will be 
afforded him of exercising his skill in adapting, by the exhibition, shortly 
to be opened at Exeter Hall, of paintings by the Old Masters, illus- 
trative of Scripture History. 


Miss L. Suarpe’s Juliet makes a very attractive print in the excel- 
lent mezzotint of BromLey; but the fair artist has not been more 
successful in delineating a Juliet than was Miss F. Corsraux. Miss 
L. Suarrz is a mistress of her art, and in pictures of domestic life she 
displays both feeling and power: to that class of subjects we would 
counsel her to limit herself; there is in them a wide range for the exer- 
cise of her skill in depicting expression and natural character, which is 
not shown in the present more ambitious attempt. 

A coloured engraving of Anna Boleyn, being a fac-simile of a picture 
by Ho set, is a quaint, though doubtless a faithful portrait of that ill- 
fated beauty. The dress is remarkable for its chaste splendour and 
richness: it consists of a robe of cloth of gold, adorned with pearls, the 
ample sleeves slashed with crimson; and a black velvet cap enriched 
with gold and pearls. The figure is relieved against a blue background, 
which produces a beautiful effect. 


H. B. has commemorated the amusing Peachum and Lockit quar- 
rel between Lords Londonderry and Plunkett, in the form of an 
“Trish Row.” Plunkett, with his basket of ‘loaves and fishes ” on his 
arm, is dealing Londonderry a knock-down blow with his shilelah ; 
while Dawson, in aiming at Plunkett, gives “ poor old” Eldon a rap 
in the eye: John Bull, as the beadle, comes to keep the peace. Among 
the lookers-on, are Lords Wellington, Wharncliffe, Ellenborough, &e. 
By the way, the Duke’s speech on the matter brings to mind a conge- 
nial sentiment of a hero of a different sort,—Jonathan Wild the Great, ’ 
who, on a similar occasion, is recorded to have thus expostulated with 
the two combatants: ‘“ I am ashamed to see men embarked in so great 
and glorious an undertaking as that of robbing the public, so pone 
and weakly dissenting among themselves. If the public are we 
enough to interest themselves in your quarrel, and to prefer one to the 
other while both are aiming at their purses, it is your business to laugh 
at, not imitate, their folly.” ; 

The manceuvres of Holland and Russia in the matter of Belgium 
are humorously pointed at by H. B. in a diplomatic game at “ Hunt 
the Slipper.” The Russian . Minister is slily conveying the slipper 
into the pocket of Mynheer’s capacious breeches; whose broad disc, 
like the sun seen through a mist, only seems the larger by being obscured. 


The scene exhibited at the Caledonian Chapel on the occasion of 
the morning performances of the Unknown Tongues, has been at- 
tempted in a phantasmagoria-like sketch, which professes to give the 
likenesses of the manager and the principal performers, Mesdames 
Carsdale and Hall, and Mr. Tamplin. It is by no means so effective 
a picture as the chapel presents on those occasions. The gloom of 
the interior is heightened to a mysterious effect, by the faint dawn of 
morning appearing through the gothic windows, and “casting a dim, 
religious light,” which, aided by the feeble gleam of a aamtery lamp, 
shows the tall figure of the high-priest of these modern oracles, en- 
veloped in a cloak, whose ample folds conceal his whole person ; and 
when he raises his arms, they expand like wings to a portentous ex- 
tent, and resemble the shadow of the Evil One. The chill air of the 
half-filled chapel, and the preternatural screams of the “ gifted,” whiclr 
Mr. Irving himself compares to the tragic declamation of Mrs. Sid- 
dons or Miss O’Neil (where did he hear them ?), form altogether a. 
scene that is worth braving the bleak air of a March morning before 
sunrise to witness. 





A neat little Guide to the Lions “of London, beautifully printed, with 
an abundance of wood-cuts, and tastefully got up by Kipp, in the st le 
of his Guide to Margate, &c., deserves praise for its comprehensive 
brevity, as well as its elegant appearance. The cuts are ve nicely 
executed, and supply the place of the laboured descriptions of public 
buildings, by giving them at once to the eye; the letterpress affording 
only that information which could not be conveyed in a graphic form. 
It is the best pocket-companion for the stranger in London which we 
have seen. 
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HAY anv STRAW, (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


























Compervanp. Smrrnrirtp. Portman. Wurrnenarat. 
7A . ; ; Hay, Coarse Meadow..... 635.to 868. ..... . to 808...... le 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) Uefa Dite .....-..- > a caddie aoe cease rs fo . 
s . Upland Ditto.) 00... © ee to see x a ; 
Satur. | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. NTT ciicceeeetostas 84 .. 105 ..... 100 oe 18 ats Ps : us 
Straw, Wheat... cccccces . B.. B co BL ace 40 cecce 2 .. 38 
3 per Cent. Consols ..... 83t #8] 833 3 834 ¢ | 834 4 834 $ 833 
Ditto for Account ........ 834 @] 84 838 4] 838i] S38] 83k ITCHERE . 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... shut — —_— —- BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
34 per Cents. of 1318. -eeef Shut —_ — — — ieee SrrurFrerp, March 16.—To-day’s oy of Beef is rather limited, and as the quality 
Reduced 34 per Cents..... shut — — —— art at is better than usually seen here at a Friday's market, 4s. is fully maintained as the top 
New 34 per Cents. ....+.- 91 91t 2 Slt 4 914 4 91s 4 91 figure ; but middling descriptions are a trifle lower, and the sale heavy. Mutton goes off 
4 per Cents. of 1826. .....] shut —_— —_— ae = —T slowly, and nothing but the best Downs and Polled Sheep reach our top quotation of 5s. 
Long Annuities... sooo] shut —_— — — —" = The Veal trade is also dull, though 5s. continues to be given for choice sorts. There is 
Bank Stock, 8 per ( ent. Sos shut —- —_— — bs aa pare a good deal of Lamb at market, although so early in the season ; consequently it sells at 
a Stock, ty ord Con shut re ag oe er — a cheap rate, the most delicate realizing only 6s. 6d. The best Pork remains at 5s. 4d. 
South Sea Stock, 3} p. Cent. a v2 —— + 
Samatia Stock, 4 oe Conk. — — 914 ~— ae 914 NewGate anp Leapenuatu.* Sirnvig.p.t 
Ditto Ditto, 3 per Cent. paler gy RQ ere woe cecveseus Qs. ey to 3s. to 8s. 6d 8s. 2d. to Be. 4d. to 4s. Od. 
fs Mutton, ee oe 
Exchequer Bills,l4d.p.diem.| 8 9 9 10 89 89 8 9 89 Veet... 8 4 ‘ 8 5 ° ‘ 0 < ‘ $ ae ° 
India Bonds, 2} per Cent..}] 2 1 dis/2 1 dis. [2 1 dis. ]2 1 dis. }2 1 dis 2 dis tee 3 8 4 8 5 4 5 4 0 0 0 0 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
The Dividends on Stocks 


preceded by an Asterisk the Dividends are totally or 











printed in Italics are npt payable in Lon 














lon; on those 
partially suspended, 


* By the Carcase, per stone of 8lbs, 





+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs, 





GRAIN, 


MARK LANE, FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 
Ve have had a good supply of Wheat and Flour this week, and the trade continues 






















































































































Mussa so: 5 p.Ct a9 *Mexican... Ct. 6 dull on scarcely so good terms as on Monday. In Barley, Beans, and Peas there is no 
ee eee Reveal *Nitto..... as 314 variation in value ; but Oats are rather lower than otherwise, and the trade extremely 
Ditto, Scrip ......... 5 — L pm. Ff Ditto, (Div. 14 dull for every article. 

Pg ht Sd oe ee 5 — 45} Ditto, Ditto.......... a 164 Oats, Feed 7 ‘So 
*Buenos Ayres........ 6 — 22 Neapolitan ......++++ 5 — Barley, Stained ¢ ea 21 2. 2 
PRS eck EAS ENS 6 — 164 DG OF LSPA. 0 a5.000 5 — —— r Poland 20 .. 28 
*Colombian .......... 6 — ll *Peruvian'......- 6 — 104 | vin 23 .. 25 
*Ditto of 1824 ........ 6 — | 114 | Portuguese .. By jw 49 Potine 7 

DOH . £55 BATA ERs 3o- 674 Diito Regence 5 — i dis om 

Dutch 433 Prussian .. — 102 ——— 

Do. (Rothschild’sCers.) 24 — Ady Ditto of 1822 = 100 AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 

Fo) ers Pere | 5 46f. 50e. Russian ... —_ 97 Per Quarter (Imperial) of Eng! fund Wales, | Wall’s End, Best ...... per ton 20s. 0d.to 228.97. 

Do. (Rothschild’sCers.)3 — |69f. 25c. f Ditto (Hope’s)....... oo 924 for the Vata DEMON DG, Sn ET  pnecss ne Oe ees 3 19 0 

Ditto Bank Shares . of 1200 Frs. | 1656£25e4 * Spanish, 1820......-.. 5 — Shee Gd. | Byes. «4.0060 ea . ; 

*Greck of 1825 ....+4+: 5 p-Ct.| 284 §*Ditto, 1821 and 1822.. 5 — 14 a oe Lae ee +i at ea _BULLION. 
*Guatemala .......... 6 — aa *Ditto, 1893 ........ i — 13 verage of the last Six Weeks, which fold, Bae et in Coin ...... od. 
regulates Du En a ‘oreign, ss BOI sc ciasiccced% 9 
. 598, 1d. | Rye . B4s. 11d, Le Bd dl eh ay 2 
SIITARES. at. epee Bee ic., Now DOR 5...cossechcascees n) 
The Prices of several of the following Shares are merely nominal. ore en cent te one ape ie MINING 
++ 278. 8d. VO weccceccee s. 3d. nna pad bees es 
MINES. DOCKS. 10 Beans .....00. 18 38 Sold March 8th, at Pool. 
Anglo-Mexican,per share of £100 10 Commercial ...per share of £100 754 bd CAB. . se seeeee 15 6 Copper Ore. ...... .. 8781 tons. 
WD +5 Civcueteperenve 150} 135 East Country ....-...0+-- 100 7 FLOUR. prea oak k. Mon 22,0411. 18s. Od. 
Bolivar 3 Br RS Ea 50 34 East India ‘.......cccee per Ct. 614 Town-made,....ceseeeereees per sack 55s, to €0s, Avesta Steve ” +4 ; 
BBFORINAR «60:06 0.000 ceavee 20 1 London......--eeeeeesees _ G4 Seconds.» ssc seveeereeee aces pesos 50 -- 55 | Average Produce... +s +. percent. 8 
Ditto, Imperial........... 35] 39 a OO ae 764 er ages pry Reng board ship.... iF m4 Quantity of Fine Copper ....... 830 tons 14 cwt. 
Ditto, National ...... os | OE Ditto, 44 per Cent. Bonds. —] 102 i i ———— METALS 
Ditto, St. John del Rey... 20] 54 Ditto, 4 per Cent. Ditto. . —] 98 ome De et ee Ete ae ’ Gl. 5s, Od.to. Ol. 08: 0d 
ritie _ . & Lok f : T ag in —- ams { 19. KM neys ee yer ton 3'.108. to + Os, ron, in Ars @oetovcceocs Dt. OF, to . 1. Ode 
Sunoaes SIE SoGecvesstass on Fe re anne ees 1094 Scotch R weeny 215 .. 8 0 wees Pigs. 4100... 415-0 

Jolombian Paeab¥inrkaeves 55 34 BRIDGES. 3 Wares 25 3 0 4 Hoops 8150 .. 900 
MINN 685 5c o8 8.655 se Nese 25 23 Hammersmith . per share of £50 20 Steel... ......0+ 000.000 
ee Ee 20 7 Southwark. ....06v-scc0e 100 2 ore Tins, in fas. 317 0. 000 
Hibernian ............+.+ 50 : Ditto, New 7} per Cent.... 50 24 ie arg es ee ak P as 3 r > 
Irish Mining............. 25] —— § Vauxhall .........--.+++6 100 18 +» 6 15 | Quicksilver........perlb. 0 20 .. 000 
CNG Cr inedidecses eas 100 24 WV OLOTIOO s v's ve a6.0:5)9 oe .0 08 100 2 ot 8 Copper, in Sheets........ 0 010 .. 00 0 
Real del Monte .......... 400 13 Ditto, Ann. of 8/. for 60/. 234 9 0 BRS cons --perton 85 0 0 .. 0 0 0 
United Mexican.......... 40| 44 | Ditto, Ditto of 7/. for 40/. 204 C2 et ae ‘Bis. eee 
SPIO BOUT Se ccscesssence —|{4prem. | Ditto, 5 per Cent. Bonds of 1007.) 112 Essex Bags........0+ 0 0 0 Bars... 00.000 

T ‘ ah 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and ESTRUCTIVE ANIMALCULA.— 


AYDON'S EXHIBITION, 
Including the XENOPHON, to be rafiled for 
800 guineas; the MOCK ELECTION, bought by his 
late Majesty for 500 guineas, and graciously lent by his 
present Majesty to Mr. Haydon, with a variety of New 
Pictures of a Comic and Domestic Nature, the whole 
forming the most interesting Exhibition Mr. Haydon ever 
had, WILL OPEN on Monpay, 26th inst. at [0 o'clock, 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Admittance ls. Cata- 
logue 6d. N.B. The private day for the Nobility will be 
on the previous Seether. 


MPORTANT CAUTION.—< The RE- 

CUMBENT CHAIR istheingenious invention of 

Mr. Daws, of 17, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. The 

recommendations of it in many scientific works have in- 

duced many unprincipled upholsterers to sell an imita- 

tion, which does not afford the same extent of comfort as 
the original.”—Dr. Rercr’s Medical Annual, 1831. 

R. Daws respectfully states that no other chair admits 
of half its number of steady positions, comforts, simplicity, 
strength, and elegance; and he will present one to any 
respectable person, showing the contrary. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 
MITH, CORSS, and WEBER, 
TAILORS, &c. 15, New Bond Street, submit their 
Cash Prices for the best goods that can be produced. A 
Saxony Milled Great Coat, Velvet Collar, 4/. 16s. A 
Saxony Black Dress Coat, 3/, 13s.6d. Olive or Mixed 
Ditto, 31. 5s. Black or Blue Frock, 4/. 4s. Olive or 
Mixed Ditto, 3/. 18s, Extra Fine Kersey Trousers for 
‘winter wear, ll. 14s. Waistcoats, 15s. A Suit of Livery, 
‘4l. 4s, Comparison the only Test. SMITH, CORSS, 
~~ 15, New Bond Street, next Door to Long’s 

otel, 


OR LOWNESS of SPIRITS, NER- 
VOUS AFFECTIONS, SICK HEAD-ACHE, 
‘&e.—The CAMPHOR LOZENGES, prepared by J. 
Suepuerp, have been highly approved for some years 
‘past, in lowness of spirits, inflammatory and febrile affec- 
tions, paralytic affections, spasmodic cough, and increased 
irritability of the nervous’system. In the sick or ner- 
vous head-ache they afford immediate relief. In inflam- 
matory and ae sore throats, and in all cases where the 
Camphor Julep is advised, these Camphorated Lozenges 
may be taken with superior advantage; at routs and all 
fashionable assemblies they are particularly refreshing. 
The genuine ee ie Lozenges are prepared by J. 
Shepherd, 176, Fleet Street, London ; sold only in bottles, 
Ts = 4s. = — : _ — be had ofall the Me- 
ine Agents in the Kingdom, by askin rticularly for 
“Shepherd’s Camphor Lozenges.” The jog pray is 




















RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Exneranp and WatEs. 
Established \772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord de Dunstanville Sir F. Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Lord Kenyon Charles Edwd. Pigou, Esq. 
Rt. Hon.Sir R.Peel, Bt. M.P. 
TREAsURER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Avuprrors. 
John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the 7th day of March 1832, 
the cases of 71 Petitioners were considered, of which 49 
were approved, 15 rejected, 4 inadmissible, and 3 de- 
ferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held lst February, 119 debtors, of 
whom 8&3 had wives and 256 children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 289/. 11s. 1ld.; and the fol- 
lowing 

Benefuctions received since the last Report — 
ls. 


‘ Ls 

Walker Ferrand, Esq. J. Kenyon, Esq...../ A. 2 9 
, | a SAAC A. 2 2| M.-Gen. W. G. Davy A. 2 0 
G. Hammond, Esq.. A. 5 5 {| E. Twopenny, Esq. per 
S. Mitchell, Esq. ..... 10 0] DrummondandCo. A. 1 1 
Hon. Mrs. Abbott ..A. 11] H. R., per Hammersley 
F. Lind, Esq....... A.33]| and Co............- 50 0 
The Accountant - General | H. H. Hoare, Esq.... 10 0 


under the Will of the Earl 
of Kerry, per Treasr. 25 0 
G. Gibbs, Esq. M.P. A. 2 2 
The Executors of the late 
J.Withers, Esq.(Leg.)50 0 
Miss Standert......A. 1 1 
Rev. J. Webster ....A. 3 3| Letters) 8. 4d, 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by 
the following Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres ; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand ; 
where the Books may be seen by those who are inclined 
to support the Charity, and where the Society meet on 

the first Wednesday in every month. 

JosernH Luny, Secretary. 


I G M A. 

What's that which, like a lovely woman's eyes, 
More bright than meteors in the starry skies, 

Wins all attention ? 
WARREN’S Jet Blacking, to be sure! And Fame 
Has given Warren an immortal name 

For the invention! 
Proclaim it—but ’tis known in ev'ry land; 


Rev. J. K. S. Brooke, per 
Hoare and Co..... A. 2 2 
Col. J. Rolt, per Veres and 
Oe ccc vane 55 
A Discharged Debtor (re- 
funded Postage ce two 
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His Mart is held at 30, in the Strand, 


| pose. 





As spring approaches, the larvee of destructive in- 
sects are propagated in infinite multitudes and with ama- 
zing rapidity (and impregnate with millions of insects the 
very air we breathe), to the great injury of the young 
shoots of trees, vines, plants, and every species of vege- 
tation put into motion and growth by the genie! influence 
of the season. J.READ begs to inform Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Nurserymen, Xe. that he has recently INVENT- 
ED a FUMIGATING BELLOWS (Price 30s.) for De- 
stroying Insects in Forcing Houses, Hot Frames, or Wall 
Trees, &c. &c. with the fumes of Tobacco, mixed with 
Indian Pepper, or any strong narcotic suitable to the pur- 
Also, his Patent Garden Syringe, for the purpose 
of watering plants, &c., by which any fluid may be thrown 
from a gentle dew to a powerful current, equal toa barrow 
engine. Manufactured and Sold by J. READ, 35, Re- 
gent Circus, Piccadilly. 


VOX'S BOUQUET de la REINE is a 
more durable and elegant perfume than has hitherto 
been discovered. Extracted fromthe most fragrant flowers, 
it is invaluable in all crowded assemblies, and is a neces- 
sary appendage to the toilette of every lady and gentleman. 
Being patronized by their Majesties and most of the beau- 
monde, any further recommendation is needless. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. each, at JOHN FOX’S 
ony Warehouse, 70, Strand, (opposite the Adelphi The- 
atre,) London. Where also may be had the following ge- 
nuine articles: Fox's VEcrTraBLE CREAM, for promoting 
beautiful and luxuriant hair, in bottles, 3s. 6d. each. 
Fox’s Perstan Warer, an infallible remedy for the 
head. ache, in bottles, 2s. 9d. Fox’s PRESERVATIVE TooTH- 
Powper, prepared by himself from a most valuable recipe 
of aneminent physician, in boxes, 2s. 9d. 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY !—ROW 
LAND’S ODONTO, recommended by the most 
eminent of the Faculty as the mildest, yet the most sa- 
lutary and efficacious Dentifrice that was ever discovered, 
forming an efficient vegetable White Powder, composed 
of ingredients the most pure and rare,—a_never-fail- 
ing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and 
Gums are liable, eradicating all deleterious matter, at the 
same time preserving and beautifying, and firmly fixing 
the teeth in their sockets, realizing a beautiful set of 
Pearly Teeth, and on the Gums operates as an anti-scor- 
butic, restoring and sustaining their healthy a) rance, 
and gives fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, 
duty included. Each genuine Box has the Name and 
Address on the Government Stamp, ROWLAND’S 
ALSANA EXTRACT relieves the most violent Tooth- 
Ache, Gum-Boils, Swelled Face, &c. It is also an excel- 
lent St hic. The genuine has the Name and Address 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 
A. Rownanp and Sow, 20, Hatton Garden, Sold by 
them, and most Pe 
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SEFUL KNOWLEDGE.— What I am 


now poing to communicate will do more good in one 
single day than Lord Brougham and Vaux’s books will 
ever do till the last moment that a sheet of them shall be 
kept out of the hands of the trunk-maker, or preserved by 
aceident from still less honourable uses. ‘To a very con- 
siderable part of grown-up men the complaint which is 
called Rupture is but too well known, and the frequency 
of the exhibition of trusses in the shop windows proves to 
us not only the extent of the prevalence of the complaint, 
but also the importance attached to its cure. The com- 
plaint is purely mechanical ; it consists of the dislocations 
or displacing of a part of the human frame, and purely me- 
chanical is the remedy. The remedy, and the sole remedy, 
consists of a truss, as it is called, to keep constantly in its 
place the part displaced. There are a great variety of trus- 
ses, some better than others; that is, more effectual and 
less inconvenient ; and to great numbers of persons, it is 
of great importance to know which sort is the best; and I 
know it to be my duty to communicate that knowledge to 
my readers. ‘Twenty-two years ago, I being out a-shoot.- 
ing, jumped from a bank, full ten feet high, into the field 
below, and thereby produced by the violence ofthe shock 
something that gave me very great pain, but of the nature 
of which | knew nothing. I came to London, and applied 
to the late Mr. Chevalier, the surgeon, who directed me to 
gc a truss, which I did. And here I gladly stop to ae- 
jowledge the only good I, and I believe any other human 
creature, ever received at the hands of old Daddy Burdett. 
Having told him what brought me totown, “ Well,” said 
he, “ when you have put a truss on, never leave it off on 
the belief that you no longer want it.” A precept which 
he made effectual by relating to me the cause of the sud- 
den and premature death of Francis Duke of Bedford, who, 
thinking his rupture gone for ever, threw his truss aside, 
but, in playing at fives, asudden twist of his body brought 
on the complaint again, and sending for a surgeon to Lon- 
don, instead of calling in him of the village, a mortification 
took place, and he slept with his fathers in a few hours, 
Many times, and especially in hot weather, I have, by this 
adviee, and especially by the illustration of Burdett, been 
emma from risking the fate of the Duke of Bedford. 
My complaint has been of very little consequence to me, ex- 
cept at particular times. I have ridden on horseback, and 
done everything that I should have done, if nothing had 
ailed me. But coughing is very untoward in such a case ; 
and I have at times, especially in November and April, a 
constitutional and hereditary cough, which I have had in 
every year that I can remember of my life, and which is 
always more violent and of longer duration in London than 
anywhere else. It is not acough of the lungs, but merely 
of the throat ; but it causes a violent shaking of the whole 
body, and at those times I have always, until May last, 
experienced considerablé inconvenience, and occasionally 
a great deal of pain. I have found it painful (and it is a 
nasty, gnawing, villanous pain!) to stand for an hour or 
two at a time; and this sometimes annoyed me exceed- 
ingly during my lecturing expeditions. When I expected 
the Whig trial to come on, in May last, (oh! the manifold 
blessings of that trial!) the only thing that gave me un- 
easiness, was the fear that I should not be able to stand 
for three or four hours, to lay the lash on well upon Den- 
man and his masters, I having at that time one of my pe- 
riodical coughs. In oder to get rid of this fear, which ha- 
rassed me continually, I resolved to go to Bolt Court, and 
never quit it again, till I had found out some one to 
furnish me with a truss which should be eflicient for its 
puree. even in these seasons of coughing. As I was going 
amused myself in reading Mr. Carpenter’s Political Let- 
ter. In this paper I read the advertisement of Mr. Coles, 
Truss-maker, of Charing Cross; and as I had tried seven 
or eight before, at once sent for Mr. Coles, and the result 
has been that my complaint is as completely removed as 
if I had never known anything of the kind; and could I 
have forgotten the precept of the venerable Daddy Bur- 
dett, and more especially the fate of the Duke of Bedford, 
I should have thrown away the truss months ago. Oh! 
how rejoiced was I when I felt that I should be able to 
stand at my ease for the hours that I destined for the be- 
labouring of the Whigs ! I could not (if I had had a cough), 
without the aid of Mr. Coles, have given them the four 
hours and a half, which were worth more to them (if they 
turn them to good account) than all the rest of their lives. 
I should have mentioned this matter before, but my April 
cough was nearly gone before Mr. Coles had done the 
truss, and I was not visited with another till late in Septem- 
ber; and I wanted a fair trial before I spoke of this 
matter. I have not had the trial, and it would be a very 
shameful neglect of my duty towards my neighbour, for 
me not to tell the public that I find the remedy perfect, 
and that I can now scarcely perceive whether, with or 
without a cough, the smallest signs of my ever having had 
such a complaint. But I am uot here, in doing bare 
justice to Mr. Coles, doing him an injury, by driving from 
tis shop the tax and tithe eaters, who will have a “ pre- 
judice”’ (that is, a villany) against him for the good he 
nas done tome? No, hang it, they like their worthless 
lives too well for that. However, my sensible readers, pay 
you (if you should need it) attention to what I have said ; 
and let the tithe and tax eaters creep alone through life, 
with all the twitchings and achings of this harassing com- 
plaint, and under all the pains and penalties inflicted on 
them by awkward, cumbrous, inefficient things which 
bungling mechanies put round their bodies. As Mr. Che- 
valier told me, the complaint is truly mechanical ; and the 
application of the remedy must depend on the mechanic 
solely, just as much as the fitting of a coat must depend 
on the tailor. Here, however, more cleverness is required ; 
the mechanic must be able to judge well as to the degree 
of force required ; and he must have great ability in caus- 
ing the pressure to bear in a proper manner. The moment 
I heard Mr. Coles speak upon the subject, I was sure he 
was the man ; his observations showed a knowledge of his 
business, and the result has most amply verified my opi- 
nion. I never saw Mr. Coles before, and I have never seen 
him since, except to call and thank him. What I have said 
here of him is but justice, which I do with very great plea- 
sure; while, as to the rest, 1 am only discharging a duty 
to the public in general, and to my readers in particular, 
I add this piece of advice to people in London, not to 
write for a truss any sooner than for a coat or a pair of 
breeches ; not to plague a surgeon to order one ; but to go 
to the mechanic in person, and let him fit the force and the 
form to the necessity of the case. = Wrii1am CosBeErTT. 

A surgeon of thé R.N. about #0 years of age, who had been wear- 
ing trusses of several different kings, employed one of Coles’s manu- 
facture, and ere he had half worn it out, threw it aside, and left his 
trusses in London, while he made a ¢our on the Continent. Being 
at sea and to severe weather, a sea-sickness brought on the 
complaint, and he was compelled, a second time, to wear his truss, 


and after wearing it about welve months has again been perfectl: 
cured, ond does not wear a truss, Sir ‘Ast Cc : k Lay 4 


re mows a case 
which ting worse for thirty years, and which had 
escaped a hundred times in a and does not escape now from 
Coles's truss, *,* Read Coles’s “Gazette of Health,” om the Treat- 


ment of Rupture, published at No, 3, Charing Cross, 








VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY SHERWOOD, 


GILBERT, AND PIPER, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, PIGS, AND COJVS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
BREEDING, REARING, and FATTENING all 
kindsof DOMESTIC POULTRY, PIGEONS, and RAB- 
BITS; also, on Breeding, Feeding, and Managing Swine, 
Milch Cows, and Bees. By Bontneron Movpray, Esq. 
Sixth Edition, enlarged by a Treatise on BREWING, 
on making CIDER, BUTTER, and CHEESE ; adapted 
to the use of Private Families. 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 

“This is unquestionably the most practical work on 
the subject in our Language, and the Information is con- 
veyed in plain and intelligible terms. The convenience 
of a small Poultry Yard—two or three Pigs, with a 
breeding Sow, and a Cow for Cream, Milk, Butter, and 
Cheese—in an English Country House, appears indis- 
pensable; and to point out how these may be obtained, 
at a Reasonable Expense, seems to have been Mr. Mou- 
bray’s object. He is evidently a good practical Farmer, 
thoroughly conversant with rural economy in all its 
branches ; his Book is written in a light, lively, Kitch- 
ener style, and, like the works of that celebrated Gas- 
tronome, conveys, at least, as much amusement as in- 
formation. Were any testimony wanted as to its prac- 
tical utility, it would be found in the declaration of an 
eminent rural economist, Sir John Sinclair, who pro- 
nounces it ‘the best work hitherto printed’ on the sub- 
ject of which it treats.”—Farmer’s Journal. 


TO THE CLERGY, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
OVERSEERS, OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
SHAIV’S PARISH OFFICER'S GUIDE. 

A New and Practical Work on the Laws relative to Parish 
Masters, calculated for general Information, and to 
furnish all Persons liable to serve the office of 
Churchwarden, Overseer, &c. with full instructions 
for their legal and eflicient discharge, entitled, 

THE PAROCHIAL LAWYEB ; 
OR, CHURCHWARDENS’ AND OVERSEERS’ 
GUIDE. 

Containing the whole of the STATUTE LAW, with 

the Decisions of the Courts of Law and Ecclesiasti- 

cal Juris@etion, on the Duties and Powers of those 

Officers, embodying all that is practical and operative 

in Dean Prideaux’s Instructions to Churchwardens, 

By James Suaw, Esq. 

Of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. 
Third Edition, considerably improved, with the New Acts 
of 1 and 2 of William IV. Price 5s. 6d. 

The Work is divided into Four Parts: the First and 

Second relate tothe Duties, Powers, and Responsibility, 

of Churchwardens and Overseers, with the Management, 





Relief, and Employment of the Poor, by Select Vestry,’ 


Guardians, or Trustees. The Third and Fourth Parts em- 
brace the Law, Practice, and Proceedings of Open and 
Select Vestries, with some necessary Information respect- 
ing the Offices of Vestry Clerk, Parish Clerk, Constables, 
Sextons, &c. 

Also, by the same Author, 

1. THE DOMESTIC LAWYER; ora Practical and 
Popular Exposition of the Laws of England, containing 
the requisite Legal Information relative to every possible 
Circumstance and Situation in which Persons can be 
placed in the ordinary occurrences of Trade and Social 
Life. Including the Important Acts of last Session, 
Price 9s. bound in cloth. 

2. THE CONSTABLE and POLICE-OFFICER’S 
COMPANION and GUIDE, Price 4s. 


JENNINGSS CODE OF 

KNO/V LEDGE, 

THE FAMILY CYCLOPADIA: a 

Dictionary of Useful and Necessary Knowledge in 

Domestic Economy, Agriculture, Chemistry, and the 

Arts; including the most approved Modes of Treatment 
of Diseases, Accidents, and Casualties. 

By James Jenninas, Esq. 

In One large Volume, 8vo. Price 1/. 7s. in boards, 

This very useful work contains upwards of fourteen 
hundred closely-printed pages, comprising as much mat- 
ter as is frequently contained in six ordinary-sized vo- 
lumes. The following are the opinions of the Reviewers 
on its merits. 

“ As a book of daily reference, the Famriy Cyciop ®- 
pra is really invaluable: it forms a portable Library of 
Useful Knowledge, of easy reference, and contains a great 
variety of information not to be found in other works of 
similar pretensions, and of greater magnitude.” 

“It contains a large mass of information on subjects 
connected with the Domestic Economy of Life. In mat- 
ters of Science and the Arts, the selections are all from 
sources of the best authority, and treated in a clear and 
familiar manner. Asa book of daily reference in the 
common concerns of life, its great practical utility will, 
no doubt, insure it a ready introduction and a favourable 
reception in every intelligent family.” 

“The able manner in which this work is executed, 
affords satisfactory evidence that the editor is thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject. It js a valuable ‘ multum 
in parvo,’” 


DUBRUNFAUT ON RECTIFICATION AND 
DISTILLING. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE on the 
WHOLE ART of DISTILLATION, with Practical 
Instructions for preparing SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS 
from CORN, POTATOES, BEET-ROOTS, and other 
Farinaceous and Sugary Vegetables; particularly Use- 
ful to Maltsters, Brewers, and Vinegar Makers. Also, 
the ART of RECTIFICATION, in which is particularly 
treated the Nature of Essential Oils, as the influential 
causes of the Tastes and Flavours of Spirits, From the 
French of Dusrunravt, by Jonn SHERIDAN. 

To which is prefixed, 

THE DISTILLERS’ PRACTICAL GUIDE, with 
Genuine RECEIPTS for making RUM, BRANDY, 
HOLLANDS, GIN, and all sorts of Compounns, Cor- 
pias, and Liqueurs. Price 12s. in cloth, Illustrated 
be numerous Cuts of Improyed Apparatus used in Dis- 
tillation. ; 


USEFUL 





TINGRY’S HOUSE-PAINTER’S MANUAL. 


THE HOUSE-PAINTER’S and CO- 
LOURMAN’S COMPLETE GUIDE; or, Every Man 
his own Painter; being a Practical and Theoretical 
Treatise on the Preparation of Colours, and their Appli- 
cation to the different kinds of Painting, in which is par- 
ticularly described the whole Art of House Parnrina 
By P. F. Trvery, Professor of Chemistry, &c. Third 
Edition, corrected and very considerably improved. Price 
7s. cloth, 


SCOTT’S VILLAGE DOCTOR. 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR; ogo, 
FAMILY MEDICAL ADVISER, adapted to Domestic 
Convenience, and intended for the use of Country Clergy- 
men, Conductors of Schools, Parents, and Heads of Fa- 
milies. By James Sec Surgeon, Sixth Edition, con- 
siderably improved, Price 5s. 

*,* This little work contains such information as may 
be often wanted in the hour of need ; it is a monitor that 
points out the remedy in a moment of alarm; a pilot 
that directs the progress of diseases with care; a beacon 
that shows the shoals upon which health may be wrecked ; 
and a friend that removes the doubtful anxiety of igno- 
rance, by explaining the present, and showing the pro- 
babilities of the future, 


DICKSON’S LAW OF WILLS. 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS AND AD 
VICE to TESTATORS, EXECUTORS, ADMINIS 
TRATORS, and LEGATEES. 

Being a PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the LAW 
of WILLS, with OBSERVATIONS on the Conse 
quences of Inrestracy. To which are added, Direc. 
tions respecting the Probate of Wills, and the taking out 
of Letters of Administration ; Tables of the Stamp Duties 
on Probates, Administrations, Legacies, and Residuary 
Shares; the Method of obtaining a Return of the Ad- 
ministration and Probate Duty, if overpaid or on the 
ground of Debts; and forms of Inventories to be taken 
by Exeecntors and Administrators; with Precedents of 
Wills, Codicils, Republications, &c. Including the Act 
of Will. LV. ¢. 40, “ For making better Provisions for the 
Disposal of the Residues of the Effects of Testators.’’ 
By Ricuarp Dickson, Esq. of the Honourable Society 
of Gray’s Inn, Price 5s. 6d. 

“To the very important branch of Law relative to 
Wills, Mr. Dickson appears to have paid considerable at- 
tention; aud, viewing the whole subject, we scarcely 
know a question of common occurrence that can be pro- 
posed, for which he has not provided some judicious 
advice, if not a satisfactory answer,’—Imperial Magazine, 
May 1830, 








PACKERS DYER'S GUIDE. 

THE DYER’S GUIDE;; being a Com- 
pendium of the Art of Dying Linen, Cotton, Silk, Wool, 
Muslin, Dresses, Furniture, &c.; with the Method of 
scouring Wool, bleaching Cotton, &c.; and Directions for 
ungumming Silk, and for whitening and sulphuring Silk 
and Wool; and also an Introductory Epitome of the lead- 
ing Facts in Chemistry, as connected with the Art of Dy- 
ing. By Tuomas Packer, Dyer and Chemist. Second 
Edition, corrected and improved, Price 6s. 


SIDDONS’S CABINET-MAKER'S MANUAL. 
THE CABINET-MAKER’s GUIDE; 


or, Rules and Instructions in the Art of Varnishing, Dy- 
ing, Staining, Japanning, Polishing, Lackering,and Beau- 
tifying Wood, Ivory, Tortoiseshell, and Metal; with Ob- 
servations on their Management and Application. By 
G. A. Srppons. Fifth Edition, improved and enlarged by 
the addition of several new Articles, Receipts, &c. Price 


3s. 6d. 


“ We strongly recommend this as a vade-mecum which 
should be in the pocket of every Cabinet-Maker.”— 
Critical Gazette. 


KINGS LAW OF AUCTIONS. 


THE AUCTIONEER’S LEGAL 
GUIDE AND ADVISER. 
Containing a PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the 
LAW of AUCTIONS,—viz. 
1, Qualifications, Responsibility, Rights, Duties, and 
Obligations of Auctioneers, 

2. The Mode of Conducting Sales. 

3. Directions for making Excise Returns, Delivery and 
Passing Account, and Payment of Duty. 

4, Property and Effects subject to and exempt from 
Payment of Duty. 

5. The relative Rights of Venders and Vendees at Auc- 

tions, 

With Rules and Directions for the Valuation of Lands 
and Fixtures: to which are added, the Qualifications 
and Duties of Appraisers; with a copious Appendix of 
Precedents. (Originally written by T. Witt1ams, Esq.) 
Fifth Edition, iderably improved. By Win1iam 
Kine. Price 7s. Bound in Cloth. 


TO HEADS OF FAMILIES. 
AVALUABLE PRESENT FOR SERVANT MAIDS. 


The FEMALE SERVANT’S GUIDE 
and ADVISER; or The Service Instructor. Illustrated 
with Plates, exhibiting the Methods of Setting out Din- 
ner Tables. Price 3s. 

This work has an emphatical claim to the sanction of 
Masters and Mistresses, as, by its directions and instruc- 
tions, Servants are enabled to perform the various occu- 
pations of service in an efficient and a satisfactory man- 
ner, and are informed of the methods of occasioning large 
savings in the management and use of their Employer's 
Household oe and Provisions: in fact, it embraces 
the interest and welfare of the great family of mankind 
—Masters and Servants. 

“By the present of a copy of the work to each of their 
servants, employers may adely calculate on the svi, of 
on Ss a year in their expenditure,”—Zaution 

ourier, 
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AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
No. I. for APRIL, will be Published on 31st 
MARCH. 

Any Bookseller may have Show-Boards of this new 
Magazine, large and small, with as many Prospectuses 
as he may wish to circulate, by applying directly, or 
through his Correspondents, to the Publisher, at Edin- 
burgh ; to Simpxrn and MarsnHatt, the London Agents 
for the Magazine; or to Joun Cummina, Dublin, Agent 
for the Magazine in Ireland. 

Advertisements, Bills, and Communications,—-also 
early Copies of New Books and New Music for Review, 
may be sent to Srmpkrn and Marsua.t, who despatch 
a parcel to the Publisher of Tart’s Eprnsurea Maaa- 
ZINE, every Saturday by Steam. 


ELEGANT PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS. 
In demy 4to. Priée 2ls. tastefully bound and gilt, and 
containing thirty-six highly-finished Engravings, &c. 

ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM 
SCRAP-BOOK; with POETICAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS by L.E.L. 

“ Here is not only a novel, but a very delightful present 
for all seasons—a most pleasant ornament for my lady’s 
table, no matter in what room, be it boudoir or drawing- 
room; and an elegant offering to the fine arts and belles- 
lettres.” — Literary Gazette. 

“It appears to us to be the flower of the Annuals, 
which will, no doubt, bring golden fruit to the spirited 
publishers. Only think, gentle reader, of thirty-six ex- 
quisite engravings, with poetic accompaniments from the 
fascinating pen of Miss Landon; and the whole under 
the exterior of a handsome quarto volume, and all this 
for a guinea !”—Liverpool Mercury. 

London: FisHer, Son, and Co.; and Srmpxin and 
MARsHALL. 








Just Published, Price 9s. elegantly bound, containing 
Fourteen highly-finished Engravings, from Paintings 
by Carlo Dolci, Claude, Murillo, Caracci, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir J. Reynolds, B. West, &e. 

"| YHE EASTER GIFT, a RELIGIOUS 

OFFERING, by L.E.L. 

The following pages have been written in a spirit of 
the deepest humility. The pictures are entirely sacred 
subjects, and their illustration has given me the oppor- 
tunity of embodying many a sad and serious thought that 
had arisen in hours of solitude and despondency. I be- 
lieve I myself am the better for their existence; I wish 
their effect may be the same on others. In this hurrying 
and deceitful world, no page will be written utterly in 
vain, which awakens one earnest or heavenward thought, 
one hope, or one fear, in the human heart. 

At a time when a holy solemnity is about to be kept, 
these pages are offered to the attention of the ae 

London: FisuHer, Son, and Co.; and Simpxin and 
MARSHALL, 





In 1 Volume, beautifully Embellished with a Portrait and 
12 Plates. Price 25s. bound: 
W EMOIRES DE HORTENSE, 
b DUCHESSE DE ST. LEU, EX-REINE DE 
HOLLANDE. Snuivis des Romances composces et mises 
en Musique par Elle-méme. 

This lady, whose connexion with the Bonaparte family 
has involved her in so large a share of its memorable va- 
riations of fortune, is the daughter of the Viscount de 
Beauharnois and of Josephine, illustrious in her virtues 
and her misfortunes. She has given conspicuous proofs 
of talent, the cultivatiou of which was partly due to the 
fostering care of that well-known preceptress of female 
aristocracy, Madame Campan. 

Printed for Conpurn and Bentiey, New Burlington 





Street. 
Who have lately Published the following Populat Works, 


I. 
THE EXQUISITES; 
Or, a New Portraiture of Exclusive Society. 3 vols, 21s. 
II 


TALES OF MY TIME. 
By the Author of “ Blue Stocking Hall.”’ 3 vols. 
THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By the Author of “Pin Money,” and the “ Manners of 
the Day.” 3 vols. 


IV. 
TALES OF LONDON; by an Anrtiquary. 
The Author of “Chronicles of London Bridge.” 3 vols. 
Vv 


VALPERGA; A ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “ Frankenstein,” and the “ Last Man.” 
3 vols. 21s, VI. 
TALES OF PASSION. 

By the late Barry Sr, Leger, Author of “Gilbert 

Earle.” 3 vols. 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 

The following Important Historical Works have beea 
lately Published by Messrs. COLBURN and 
BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. ? 

N EMOIRS and REMAINS of LADY 


JANE GREY. By Sir Harris Nicotas. 1 
vol. 8vo 


2. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE LIFE AND REIGN 
OF CHARLES I. 
By I. p’Isrart1; the 3rd, 4th, and 5th volumes, com- 
pleting the work. 


3. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reign of Charles IT. 


and the intimate Friend of Evelyn, New Edition, 5 vols, 
8vo, 21. 5s. 


4, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
GREAT LORD BURGHLEY, 
With Extracts from his PRIVATE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE and JOURNALS. By the Rev. Dr. NarEs. 
The Second and Third Youn completing the Work. 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND 
DIARY of the CELEBRATED DR. DODDRIDGE. 
Now First Published from the Original Manuscripts, by 
his Great Granpson. The 3rd, 4th, and 5th volumes, 
which conclude the Work. 


6. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
‘ AVID GARRICK. 
Now First Published fromthe Original Manuscripts, h 
Permission of Lis Executors. Complete in two vols, wi 
2 Fine Portrait, 





ON 3Slst MARCH WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
No. I. Prick OnE SHILLING, 
OF A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


TO BE CALLED 


THE COMIC MAGAZINE. 


“ Tityre, tu” &c.—Virern. 


HE COMIC 


rise-ability. 


MAGAZINE 


feature will be its face-ctiousness, and which the Proprietors intend shi 


will be a publication whose principal 


in the “ getting up” display some 


In order to render the work lighter, they purpose availing themselves considerably of the assistance of the graver, 
confident that the best way of making hits is by giving good cuts,—and from the artist's possessing the double advantage 
of being a cutter and funny at the same time, they look forward to a rapid sale. 

N.B. THE COMIC MAGAZINE will be printed in a superior style, and every number Embellished with 
from FIFTEEN to TWENTY ENGRAVINGS by Mr. SEYMOUR, forming, in the course of the year, Two 
Volumes, each of the same size, and containing as many Illustrations as “ Hood’s Comic Annual” at just HALF 


THE PRICE. 


Published by Witt1am Kipp, 228, Regent Street, London, where all Comminications for the Editor (post 
paid) and Advertisements are requested to be forwarded ; and Sold by Apam Brack, Edinburgh; W. F. Wakeman, 


Dublin; and T. Arxryson and Co. Glasgow. 





This Day are Published, 
iM ORTALITY of the METROPOLIS. 
A Statistical View of the Number of Persons 
reported to have Died, of more than 100 kinds of Dis- 
ease, and Casualties, within the Bills of Mortality, in 
each of the 204 Years from 1629 to 1831, including the 


Number reported to have Died of the Plague, in each of 


the four great Plague Years, 1593, 1625, 1636, and 1665; 


and also a Circumstantial Account of the still greater | 


Plague of Spasmodic Cholera, which desolated Asia and 
Europe between 1345 and 1362, and Great Britain in 
1348-9; accompanied with a variety of Statistical Ac- 
counts, illustrative of the Progress and Extent of the 
Amount expended for the maintenauce of the Poor, in 
each Parish within the limits of the Metropolitan Police, 
&c. &c. By James Marsuatt, Esq. 4to, 20. 2s. cloth bds, 


SISMONDI, LIBERTE EN ITALIE. 






Histoire de la Renaissance de la Liberté en Italie, de 
ses Progrés, de sa Décadence, et de sa Chite, par SimonDE 


DE Sismonpi. 2 vols. 8vo. 1832. 12s. 
I. 
ROSSETTI SULLO SPIRITO ANTIPAPALE. 

Sullo spirito antipapale che produsse la Riforma, e 
sulla segreta influenza ch’ esercito nella letteratura 
a’ Europa, e specialmente d’ Italia, come risulta da molti 
suoi classici, massime da Danrr, Perrarca, Boccaccio, 
disquisizionedi Gar. Rosserrt, Prof. di lingua e lettera- 
tura Italiana nel Coll. del Re in Londra, &e. 1 vol. Svo. 
1832. 16s, fe 





IV. 
PETRONJ PENSAMENTI. 

Pensamenti d’illustri autori, utilissimi a rammentarsi, 
sull’ istoria, sulla letteratura, sulla filosofia, esposti da 
Stef. Egid. Perrons, Prof. de Pronunzia Italiana all’ 
Accademia Reale di Musica in Londra, &e. Svo. 1832. 
Ts. 6d. I, 

DELABECHE, GEOLOGICAL MANUAL, 

Second Edition. 

A Geological Manual, by Henry T. DeLanecne, 
F.R.S. F.G.S. &c. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
8vo. 1832. With 108 Woodcuts. 18s, 


VI. 
PROFESSOR VENTOUILLAC’S LECTURE. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at King’s College, 
London, Nov. 7th, 1831, by L. T. Venrovrniac, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language and Literature to the 
College. 8vo. 1s. 6d. VIL. 

PROFESSOR BERNAYS’ LECTURE. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered in King’s College, 
London, Nov. 2nd, 1831, by A. Bernays, Professor of the 
German Language and Literature to the College. 8vo., 1s. 

Vv 





FRENCH FAMILY LIBRARY—Ist Division, Drama. 
Now complete, in 23 vols. 8vo. port. 

The Family Library of French Classics; or, Collection 
of the Chefs-d’GEuvre of French Literature—First Divi- 
sion, The Drama, viz. 

Mo ters, in 7 vols. Svo. Ractne, in 5 vols, 8vo. 
CornEI._e, in 4 vols. 8vo. | Vorrarre, in 7 vols. 8vo. 

Price of each Volume, done up in fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 

or on fine paper 4s, 6d. 


X. 
WALLICH, PLANTA? ASIATIC#, Fasc. IX. 

Plante Asiatic Rariores; Descriptions and Figures 
of a select number of unpublished East Indian Plants, by 
N. Watrica, M. and Ph. D. &e. &c. Imp. fol. with 25 
coloured Plates, 2/, 10s. x. 

DR. HOOKER, FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA, 

No. IV. 

Flora Boreali-Americana ; or, the Botany of the North- 
ern Parts of British America, By W. J. Hooxer, Reg. 
Prof, of Botany in the University of Glasgow, Part IV. 
4to, with 20 Plates, li. 1s. 


XI. 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S BOTANY, No. II. 
The Botany of Captain Beechey’s Voyage ; an Account 
of the Plants collected during the Voyage to the Pacific 
and Behring’s Strait. By W. J. Hooxer, LL.D. and 
G. A. W. Arnort, Esq. Part II, 4to. Plates, 15s. 


XII. 
DRS. HOOKER AND GREVILLE’S FIGURES OF 
FERNS. No. XI. 

Icones Filicum ; Figures aud Descriptions of Ferns un- 
noticed by Botanists, or not yet correctly figured. By 
W. J. Hooxer and R. K.Grevinie. Fase. XI. in fol, 
1. 5s, plain, and 2/, 2s, 6 od 


GENERAL HARDWICKE AND GRAY’S INDIAN 
ZOOLOGY, Part IX. 

Illustrations of Indian Zoology, consisting of coloured 
Plates of new or hitherto unfigured Indian Animals, from 
the Collection of Major-General Hardwicke, selected by 
J. E.Gray. Part IX. fol. with 10 beautifully coloured 
Plates, ll. 1s. XIV. 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, XVII. 

The Foreign py Review, No, XVII. published 
in January 1832. 8vo. 6s. 


In the Press, 
GEOLOGY and ZOOLOGY of CAPT, BEECHEY’S 
VOYAGE. 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, 
XVIII. will be published in MARCH. 
DIVARICATION or RATIONAL DIVISION of the 
SCRIPTURES into DOCTRINE and HISTORY. By 
T. Wireman, Esq. Second Edition, considerably en- 
larged, with a coloured Degen. 8vo. 
Printed for Treurrer, Wurtz, and Ricutrer, 30, 
Soho Square, 





In One Volume, 8vo, Price 16s. 


ULLO SPIRITO ANTI-PAPALE 

CHE PRODUSSE LA RIFORMA, e sulla fe 

greta Influenza ch’ esereito nella Letteratura da’ Europa, 

e specialmente d'Italia, come risult ada molti suoi classici, 

massime da DANTE, Perrar«a, Boccaccio, 

Disquisizioni di GasrieLte Rosserrt, 

Professore di Lingua e Letteratura Italiana nel Collegio 

del Re in Londra, 

Published by Trevurrer and Co. 30, Soho Square ; and 

to be had of all the Foreign Booksellers, 





This Day is Published, in a thick volume, 12mo, with 
108 Woodcuts—Price, in cloth boards, 18s, 


GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. 

By Henry T. Detanecue, F.RS. F.G.S, 
Member of the Geological Society of France, &c, 

Seconp Eprrion, Corrected and Enlarged, 

“ A work of first-rate importance in the science to which 
it relates, and which must henceforth take its place in the 
library of every student in geology.’—Philosophical Mag. 
and Annals of Philosophy. 

“ Excellently well adapted to win on the reader to be- 
come a student: it makes the acquisition of knowledge a 
pleasure.” — Atheneum, 

Printed for TrREuTTEL and Co. 30, Soho Square, 





In One Large Volume 8vo. with Maps and Plates. Price 

23s. in cloth; with the Poputarion Returns of 1831, 

NEW GAZETTEER OF SCOT- 
A LAND. By Roxvexr Cuamuers, Author of 
“ The Picture of Scotland,’ &c, and Wintiam Cuam- 
pers, Author of “ The Book of Scotland,” 

“ A very neat, a very useful, and a very amusing work.” 
—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“ Executed with a degree of care that actually leads 
us to regret that the authors should have confined them- 
selves to such narrow limits.”—Dumfries Courier. 

“Is it accurate? inquire our readers—that is the car- 
dinal virtue of a gazetteer—and True, is our response. 
Take we Avondale, excellent—Argyleshire, admirable— 
boldly and graphically written, and with a philosophical, 
and even statesmanlike view of generalization through it.” 
—Gilasgow Free Press. 

Tuomas IrevaNnp jun. Edinburgh; and Wuarrraxker, 

TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

AIKMAN’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, to the 

present time. 6 vols, 8vo. 3/. 3s. 











LOUDON’S GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, &e. 
Published this Day, in one large vol, 8vo, 2/. extra boards, 


N ENCYCLOP-EDIA of GARDEN- 
ING, comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening, &e. &e. Tlustrated with many hundred En- 
gravings on Wood, By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S, H.S. &e, 
London ; Loneman, Rers, Orme, Brown, and Co, 
By the same Author, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE ; compris- 
ing the Theory and Practice of the Management of 
Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agriculture ; 
a General History of Agriculture; &c. 1 large vol. 8vo. 
Second Edition, with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood. 2/. 10s, boards. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising every 
desirable particular respecting all the Plants Indigenous, 
cultivated in, or introduced to Britain, 1 large vol. 8vo. 
Al. 14s. 6d. boards, 

HORTUS BRITANNICUS—A Catalogue of all the 
Plants Indigenous, cultivated in, or introduced to Britain. 
8vo. 21s. cloth, An Appendix to this work will shortly be 
ready. 





Just Published, 
In crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. the First Volume of 


HE GEORGIAN ERA. 
This Volume comprises Memoirs of the most 
Eminent Persons who have flourished in Great Britain 
from the Accession of George I. tothe Demise of George 
IV., arranged in the following Classes :—Royat Famity 
—PRETENDERS AND THEIR ADHERENTS—STaTESMEN— 
Cuurcumen and Dissenters; embellished with a 
beautiful Medallion Frontispiece on Steel, and nearly 
One Hundred and Fifty Portraits on Wood. 

Volume II. comprising Navan and Minirary Com-- 
MANDERS, Jup@Es and BaRRIsTERs, and Puysicians and 
Surceons, will appear in April; and the two remaining 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months each. 

“A production of infinite variety and entertainment.’” 
—Literary Gazette. 

# Tegeruelity, and fairness seem to be the Editor’s cha- 
racteristics. he volume is very closely as well as 
handsomely printed, and contains, though not in appear- 
ance large, an enormous quantity of matter.”—Spectator. 

“ The idea is certainly excellent, and the work is got up 
with great taste. The whole volume abounds in anec- 
dote. It will be a delightful work for a country fireside.’ 
—Atheneum. 

“The entire work will be found indispensable to every 
well-furnished library of English literature.”— Atlas, 


YVizeTELty, Branston, and Co, 76, Fleet Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day is Published, in 2 yols. Price 12s. 
ABSAGES FROM THE DIARY 
A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
With NOTES ade ILLUSTRATIONS by the EDITOR. 
Printed for Winitam Biackwoop, Edinburgh; and 
Tuomas Capett, London. 


This Da EMC “This Day is Published, Price 12s. in n cloth, t] the 2d; Edit. 
OIRS of the TOWER of LON- 
DON, comprising Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of that National Fortress—Anecdotes of the 
State Prisoners—Armoury—Jewels, &c 
By Joun Brirron and WoW. Beayiey. 
Embellished with numerous Eng? on Wood, and a 
beautiful View of the Tower in 1670. 
Cuariec Ti17, 86, Fleet Street. 


This Day i is Published, Price ls. 6d., No. 30 of 
HE ENGLISH SCHOOL, OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, from the 
lays of Hogarth to the Present Time: each containing 
Six Plates, accurately copied from the most celebrated 
English Engravings, with Descriptions by G. Hamu 
ton...''o be completed j in 36 Numbers. 
* Vols, I. and Il, are now completed, and may be had 
neatly. half-bound.in morocco, Price 13s. each. 
Cuartrs Tint, 26, Fleet Street. 


Price 2: 
JGENE 
MURDERER, 


2s. 6d. 


ARAM 


; This Day i is Pablished, in crown 8vo. 


aa DREAM of ET 
1As Hoon, Esq. 


THE 

sy Tuo 
Illustrated with Fight first-rate Wood Eng 

Branston and Wri ght, from Harvey’ 
Printed for Caan.es Tir, Flee 
‘ Of whom may be had 
THE EPPING HUNT 

Edition. 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE W ae 
NOVELS COMPLETE! 
This Day is Pablished, iti 2 vols. super wi al 8vo. 
41. 4s. neatly halfbound in morocco, 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
A Series of Eighty finely Engraved Plates, from real 
Scenes, accompanied with Descriptions. 
Cuanves Titt, 86, Fleet Street. 
A few India Proofs remain, 2 vols. 4to. 
half moroce 0. 


t Stree 


By T. Iloon, Esq. 2nd 


Price 71. 7s. 


Just Publis) he red, i in rey ayal: “Svo. with ™M: aps, Pl: ans, 3 and 
Tables, Price 10s. cloth, 


y | ‘HE POPULATION 
OF 1831. 
By J. Rickman, Esq. Clerk of the House of Commons. 

“ A very valuable body of statistical facts.’— Times. 

“ Taken from the Parliamentary Returns and skilfully 
arranged. This is a book of which every tolerable library 
should be possessed. The facts it unfolds are of great 
importance both to present politics and to future statis- 
ties.”—Literary Gazette. 

E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street; Rinaway, Piccadilly ; 
and E. Witson, Roy al E xchange. 


LONDON IN MINIATU RE. 
Now Ready, Price only 4s. 6d. in morocco, gilt edges, 
(being the cheapest Picture of London ever published, ) 


IDD'S GUIDE TO THE “ LIONS” 
OF LONDON; or, The Stranger’s Pocket Diree- 
tory to allthe Public Amusements, Exhibitions, &c., in 
London and its Environs; with a beautiful Engraving of 
each by G. W, Bonner. 
REMARKS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 

“ We shall be very much mistaken if the whole edition 
of this elegant little bijou be not consumed in the country 
alone.”’"—Times. 

“The wood-cuts, which are numerous, are singularly 
chaste and accurate.’’"—Tatler. 

“ This is a beautiful little gem, containing in a small 
compass an account of every exhibition in or near Lon- 
don, with a clever engraving of each, by Bonner—the 
‘binding surpasses every thing « of the sort we have hitherto 

seen, and has to the eye a very pleasing effect. na ed 80 
elegant a little matter, the price is surprisingly low.’ 
Satirist. 

Ww ILLIAM Kipp, ' 223, Regent Street, 


NEW W “ORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 
NOW READY. 


1. 
ECOLLECTIONS of MIRABEAU. 
By Dumont, of Geneva. 
Editions in Frencu and EnGwtsu, | vol. each. 
“The most amusing and instructive volume that has 
lately been ee ene Review. 
N.B. All orders for the Edition in Frenca should par- 
ticularly specify that published by Mr. Butt, otherwise 
a much more expensive one may be substituted. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
By James Bacon, Esq. 
A New Edition, with Additions, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
“A most full and animated account of Francis the 
First, a most chivalrous monarch,”—Jiterary Gazette. 
3. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 1832, 
Containing 100 Steel Engravings. Price, Plain, 18s.; 
finely coloured, 21s, A new issue of 1,000 copies has just 
taken place. 

” ‘A beantiful and most useful little volume-—a perfect 
picture of elegance.’ —Literary Gazette. 


4. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
‘The New Edition, uniform with the Waverley Novels, 
is now ready, of the FOUR SERIES, namely, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, and SPAIN, 

At only 6s. per volume, neatly bound. 
To be had in complete Sets or separate Series. 
“The plan of this work is novel and of a very interest- 
ing deseription.”— Times. 


5. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
: By the Rev. Henry Stesaine. 
Second Edition, Le numerous Additions, including the 
Life of the celebrated Ugo Foscolo. 3 Vols, 
“A ae preent not merely to English but to Eu- 
ted for Epwarp Butt, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish uare, Sold also 
by every Bookseller in the United K 





Price 


RETURNS 











SECOND EDITION. 
ISS FANNY KEMBLE’S 
Llacorads af FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
Is Pablished this Day. 


YHE , QUARTERLY REVIEW, EW, 
No. XCIII. is Published THIS DAY, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





On the 21st of March will be Published, the 2nd and 
concluding Volume of 
HE ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES 
of RAJASTHAN. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel James Ton, with numerous Line 
Engravings by Finpen. 
Smirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill; and Bupp and 
Ca.x1n, Pall Mall. 
Just Ready, 
J U L I E ee 
e (ComMPANION To THE BrtpEMAtID.) 
Painted by Miss Starre, and beautifully Engraved by 
J. BRoMuLEyY. 

Prints, ll. 1s.; Proofs, 2/7. 2s.; Before Letters, 37. 3s. 
London: Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, 
Pall Mall. 
ewe Publishe A, Fourth E dition, 
pNstRt CTIONS FOR’ ESTABLISH- 

ING FRIENDLY INSTITUTIONS upon the 
Improved Principle, and in conformity with the Act. 
With the Prospectus, Proceedings,- Application to the 
Karrister, Enrolment, Tables, Forms, Book-keeping, the 
Lineoln Rules, Bills of the Expenses, &e. By Sir Ep- 
warp Frrenca Bromieap, Bart. M.A. F.R.S, London 
and Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. 

London : Pablishe “Lby W. Stupkin and R, Manswatr, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


This Day is : Pal lished, 


rely “pale ed i in one ok 
post &vo, dedie ated t to Ss zers, Esq. 


WOE MS. By W. Cutten Bryant, an 
American. Edited by Wasuin 
“ These Poems appear to me to belong to the hest school 
slish poe « andentitled to rank amoung the highest 
of their class. His close observations of the phenomena 
of nature, and the graphic felicity of his details, prevent 
his descriptions from ever becoming commonplace ; while 
he has the gift of shedding over them a pensive grace that 
blends them all into harmony, and of clothing them with 
moral associations that make them speak to the heart.”— 
Editor's Dedication. 
Printed for J. ANDRE ws, 167, New Bond Street. 
POPUL AR sc IE NCE OF 183 
With many Engravings, Price 5s. 
RCANA OF SCIENCE 
ANNUAL REGISTER of the USEFUL 
for 1832. Fifth Ye: 

‘This Work is exceedingly valuable, and may be con- 
sidered as an Encyclopedia, to which the most eminent 
of their time are constantly contributing. ’—New Monthly 
Magazine, March, 

“As heretofore, a very use ful record of the improve- 
ments and novelties of the year.” —Literary Gazette. 

“Contains a vast deal of information’ of an useful 
kind.” — Atheneum, 

Printed for Joan Limarep, 143, Strand; of whom may 
be had volames (upon the same plan) for 1823, Price 4s. 6d. 
1829—30—31, Price ds. each. 


[ERCE EGAN'S BOOK of SPORTS. 
—Part I. Price 1s. to becontinned Monthly (or in 
Weekly Numbers, at 3¢.) embellished with Original De- 
signs; stitched in a splendid upper Benjamin, full of 
taste, spirit, excellence, style, and character; nothingelse 
but a prime fit of the first quality; an Ornament to the 
Library of a Duke, and likewise Goo l Goods for the hum- 
ble shelf of the Peasant. 

PIERCE EGAN’S BOOK of SPORTS, and Mirror 
of Life—a Book for everybody fond of good things, in- 
cluding all the Doings and Sayings in the Sporting World, 
and every thing else in the World, in Order to produce 
Mirth and Laughter, and prevent the Cholera, 

London: Printed for Tuomas Troe, Cheapside ;‘R. 
Grirrin and Co. Glasgow ; and sold by all the Newsmen, 


A FAMILY BOOK, 
Pablished a Day, New Edition, Revised, 
Price 10s. 6d. bound, 
IVE THOUSAND RECEIPTS in all 
the Arts of Life, and in the various Branches of So- 
cial and Domestic Economy; being four times more in 
number than are contained in any similar book, aud 
constituting a Work of indispensable hourly reference. 
By Contin Mackenzir, Esq. 
Printed for Sir Rrewarn Puriutes and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
THOUSAND EXPERIMENTS in CHE- 
» applicable to the Arts and Manufaetures of 
i With Engravings. By the same Author. 


AND 
ARTS, 








London : 


ONE 


YOUNG'S FARMER'S CALENDAR; or the Busi- 
ness of Agriculture classed under the months of the year. 
With Plates. New Edition, Revised by J. MippLeron, 
Esq. 12s. bound, 





NEW NOVE LS vi DISTINGL 
n 3 vols. post 8 


ENED RES of a YOUNGER SON. 


In3 Bh post Svo. 
EUGENE ARAM. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Paul Clifford,” &e, 
« A work abounding in excellences.”—Eraminer, 
“Of all novelists of the present day, we should rank 
Mr. Bulwer next to the great master—Sir Walter Scott.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 3. 


Ho grog WRITERS. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
SIR RALPH ESHER; 
Or, Adventures of a Gentleman of the Court of 
Charles II. 

“A very clear and life-like picture of the chief. actors 
and acts of the great drama of those stirring times.’ — 
Athenzun, 4. 

Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE OPERA. 
By the Author of “Mothers and Daughters.” 

“A well-told tale of fashionable life Leer ree" with a 
powerfully interesting story of r 
Chronicle. 5. 





Also just ready, in 3 a= niet 8vo. 
ROMANCE 2 EARLY AGES. 
By the Author of “ Aeeeatys House,” &c, 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
DAYS O CHIVALRY. 
By the late Barry Sr. Leorr, ae 
HENRY Couavan and Ricuarp Brentiry, New-Burling- 
ton Street, 


THE 


| Ve 


Gron Irvine, Esq, | 











This Day is Published, 4to. 3/. 3s. 
ISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, from the 
first Settlement of the Anglo-Saxons. With Documents 
and Records, hitherto unpublished, illustrating the His- 
tory of the Civil and Criminal Jurisprudence of England, 
By Francis Pauerave, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This I Day Ly is Publishe cd, Tilustrated with Fifty beautiful 
Coloured Engravings, dto. 4. 4s, 

HE ZOOLOGY of NORTH AME- 

RICA, PART Il. Containing the BIRDS. 

By Joun Ricuarpson, M.D. Surgeon of the late Expe. 

dition under Captain Franxury, and W, Swarnson, Esq 

Printed uniformly with the Narratives of Captains 

Franklin’s and Parry’s E xped itions ; to which it may be 

considered to be an Hepes ndix. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Un: ler the Supi rinten li nce of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 
GETABLE » SUBSTANCES 
USED FOR THE FOOD OF MAN; 
Being the 29th Part of the LIBRARY of ENTE R- 
TAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
The 30th Part, completing the Volume, will be pub- 
lished on the 31st. Price in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The previous Volume of VEGETABLE SUBSTAN- 
CES comprises TIMBER TREES and FRUITS, 
Cuar.es Knionr, 13, Pi ull Mall East. 
THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK, 
This Day is Published, Embellished with Three Hundred 
Engravings, Price 7s. 6d. in fancy boards, 


HE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
Tuer Srconp Eptrtion. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Teaco, Cheapside; N. 
Hares, Piccadilly; Bowpery. and Kirpy, Oxford 
Street; and OR. Glasgow. 


a few Day 
THE LITTLE GIEL'S LB OOK. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


By Mrs, Curnp, 





MEADOWS’S FRENCH PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY. 
Beautifally.printed in 18mo. in Pearl Type, Price 7s. can- 
vas bd. or 7s. 6d. roan, with full allowance to Teachers, 


NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 
PRONOUNCING DICTLONARY, on the basis 

of Nugent's, with many New Words in general use. In 
Two Parts. I. French and English, If. English and 
French. Exhibiting the Pronunciation of the French in 
pere English sounds, the Parts of Speech, Gender of 
French Nouns, regular and irregular Conjugations of 
Verbs, Accent of English Words, ‘To which are prefixed, 
Principles of French Pronunciation, and an Abridged 
Grammar. By F.C. Mgapows, M,A. of the University 
of Paris. 
Glasgow: Printed at the University Press, for Toomas 
Treo, 73, Cheapside, London; and Rictarp GrirFIn 


and Co. Glasgow. 
WN ONTAGUE'S ORNI ITHOLOGI- 

CAL DICTIONARY BY RENNIE. 8yvo. 
Price One Guinea, cloth beards, 





Just Publis 


2. 
TOBIN'S. TOUR. THROUGH STYRIA, CAR- 
NIOLA, AND ITALY,- whilst accompanying the late 
Sir H. Davy. With Plates. Price 5s. Be cloth boards. 


3. 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, with Wavker’s Pro- 
nuneration of all Dirricutt Worps. A Diamond Pocket 
edition. Price 3s. 6d. roan; 4s. Embossed Roan Gilt 
Edges; and ds. Turkey Morocco, 


In the Press, Uniform with the above, 

A DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE on the Bases of Nvoent, 
Boyer, and DeLETanvi..E, with the French Pronuncia- 
tion of all Doubtful Words, after CaTineau. 


5. 

HOYLE MADE FAMILIAR, containing all the 
Card Games, including Ecarte, Rouge et Noir, &c. as 
practised in the most fashionable Establishments in the 
United Kingdom, By Erpran Tresor, Esq. 

*,* An attempt is here made to give such a plain de- 
scripti ion as will enable the most unpractised hand to un- 
derstand each game and play it well, with a little atten- 
tionto the rules laid down. 


6. 
LE NOUVEAU -TESTAMENT, carefully Revised 


and Corrected. A Diamond Pocket Edition, 32mo, Price 

3s, boards ; 4s, Embossed Roan gilt edges ; and 5s, Turkey 

Morocco. 
London: W. S, Orr, 14, Paternoster Row. 


MUSIC. 


This Day is Published. Price 12s. 


ONGS THE OCEAN. 
The Poetry by J. F. Smrru, Esq, ; the Music by | 
C. H. Mvercer. 

pes Gou.pine ‘aa D’AtMatne ; and may be had 
of. Soeysiy and Maasnaliy and all Masie and Book- 
seller: just Published, 

The ‘USURER'S. DAUG HTER: a Novel. B 
ContxipuTorR to Briackwoop's Magazine. — 

post 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. boards. 

“ The author has ded ding over his ook 
that-mysterious and oppeeadve: spisit of power, which, like 
the fascination of the serpent, ves | Pits vietim of all 
abilit to resist or to escape.”— mee 

“This very clever so will be a favourite with the 
publi¢.”—Literary Ga: ‘ 


London ; Printed by Jos: 
Court, Strand ; at the 
Street ; and Published by at gare Gx met *Wellingtoy 
Street, Strand, 
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